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I n this issue, our Spring meeting speakers at San 
Diego State University discuss Lewis Carroll’s in¬ 
fluence on their art and writings, and on the work 
of such famous people as writer/composer Shel Sil- 
verstein. We were also treated to an exhibit of Edward 
Corey’s copies of Carroll’s books, part of his 26,000+ 
volume collection housed at the University’s library. 
We took a short walk to see a recently restored Car- 
roll-themed mural on the campus that had been hid¬ 
den under layers of paint for decades. 

We feature articles here about the possible Carrol- 
lian connections to modern voting, children’s rights, 
ig-Pay atin-Lay, and dream research. And there’s a 
comprehensive critique of a well-known book of criti¬ 
cism of Russian translations of the Alice books. 

We present a new column here, “Alice in Adver¬ 
tising,” by collector Dayna Nuhn. Alice and her crew 
have been favorites of advertisers for well over a cen¬ 
tury. Dayna reveals what is likely the earliest advertise¬ 
ment to feature Alice, from 1897. 

Karen Mortillaro interviews Bridgette Mongeon 
about Bridgette’s monumental sculpture of the mad 
tea-party, which she created for a park in Texas. Kar¬ 


en, who is also a sculptor, asked her about the daunt¬ 
ing task of creating massive sculptures using the an¬ 
cient lost wax process. 

We review a new book by LCSNA founding mem¬ 
ber Edward Guiliano: Lewis Carroll: The Worlds of His 
Alices. It reexamines Carroll’s life and the Alice books 
in light of recent research. He examines Carroll's vi¬ 
sual imagination through his photographs and book 
illustrations. 

Stephanie Lovett reviews The Fabulous Journeys of 
Alice and Pinocchio, showing some surprising con¬ 
nections between the two famous characters. She 
notes that “both books broke new ground with their 
subversive representation of inquisitive children who 
were very far from being models of virtue.” We contin¬ 
ue our exploration of early recordings of songs about 
Alice and her adventures. 

Lastly, we’re pleased to present the first “Ravings 
from the Writing Desk” column from our new presi¬ 
dent, Linda Cassady. We look forward to many more! 

CHRIS MORGAN 



Live from San Diego: 
The Aurora Gorey-Alice! 

CHRIS MORGAN 


T he stars aligned in Southern California this 
past March 8 th and 9 th for our Spring meeting, 
held at San Diego State University’s historic 
Scripps Cottage, and featuring a special exhibit of Ed¬ 
ward Corey’s collection of Carroll’s books, part of his 
26,000-book collection now at the University library. 
One of the most famous illustrators of recent memory, 
Gorey will need no introduction to most of our mem¬ 
bers. And there is a definite Carroll connection (see 
“Corey’s Monster” by Clare Imholtz, KL 91:35). 

The meeting began on Friday with our traditional 
Maxine and David Schaefer Memorial Reading. The 
venue was the Shiley Special Events suite in the San 
Diego Central Tibrary, overlooking Petco Park and 
the beautiful city. Master of Ceremonies Daniel Rover 
Singer, along with Cindy Watter, April Lynn James, 
and Lori Lopez, assisted with the reading of Chapter 
One. Several classes of fourth and fifth graders had 
walked nearly a mile from their schools to take part in 
the fun. One student was picked from the group of 75 
to play the White Rabbit, and gave a wonderful per¬ 
formance. After the reading the children were treat¬ 
ed to additional activities at the library, while Society 
members heard a talk by curator Rick Crawford and 
visited the Rare Book Room. The visit finished on the 
first floor with a viewing of materials from the USC 


Cassady Carroll Collection and Wonderland Award. 
The exhibits remained on view until April 21. 

On Saturday, Dr. Joseph Thomas, Director, Na¬ 
tional Center for the Study of Children’s Literature, 
hosted the day and introduced our new president, 
Linda Cassady, who welcomed an enthusiastic audi¬ 
ence including many new Society members. On view 
during the day was a special Gorey-Carroll book ex¬ 
hibit presented by Linda Salem, curator of the Gorey 
collection. Gorey owned not only the Alice books but 
also many translations, as well as Symbolic Logic and Use¬ 
ful and Instructive Poetry. Some of the books contained 
his penciled annotations. Also on display was his copy 
of Felicia Lamport’s Cultural Slag, for which he drew 
both cover and interior illustrations. The book con¬ 
tains Lamport’s poem “Centenary Lines to Alice’s Vari¬ 
orum Quorum,” illustrated by Gorey’s drawing of a 
frustrated, despairing Cheshire Cat (head only) float¬ 
ing above a group of critics discussing Alice (KL 92: 
cover & p. 27). 

Linda Cassady introduced our first speaker, Kath¬ 
leen Krull, author of One Fun Day with Lewis Carroll, 
among many other books. She said it was a big thrill 
to be with us, noting that she had wanted to speak 
to us for years, and that “A Carpenter made it hap¬ 
pen”—alluding not to a Carrollian character, but to 
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Kathleen Krull, holding up Angelica Carpenter’s book 


her friend and fellow author Angelica Carpenter, a 
longtime LCSNA member. Kathleen’s talk was enti¬ 
tled “A Journey to One Fun Day with Lewis Carroll.” 
She promised us “lots of gossip” and invited us to find 
mistakes in her work (one could hear chops being 
licked all over the room). 

Kathleen described her childhood as one of be¬ 
ing immersed in books. She made little books as a 
child, and when she was in third grade she copied the 
Edward Lear poem “The Owl and the Pussycat" and 
drew a picture on the back. She showed it to us (we 
were delighted), then drily noted, “My drawing never 
got any better.” She added that copying is a good way 
to teach oneself about sentence structure and punc¬ 
tuation. 

She majored in English in college, and went to 
work for Western Publishing when she graduated. 
There she wrote and edited some of the “Trixie 


Belden, girl detective” books. She also worked for 
Little Golden Books. In the eighties, she struck out 
on her own as a writer, and in 1993 published Lives 
of the Musicians: Good Times, Bad Times (and What the 
Neighbors Thought). That book about famous compos¬ 
ers led to nine more, “and is why we have a house,” 
she noted. “I loved being nosy—trying to make them 
[the composers] human.” 

Kathleen has always been a fan of Lewis Carroll 
and Alice, and around 2011 she realized that the 150 th 
anniversary was coming up. She had noticed that the 
Common Core [educational] Standards had several 
references to the Alice books, and that there was no 
picture book about Carroll in print. So she immersed 
herself in all things Carroll. (Her sources, listed at 
the end of the book, are excellent.) She discovered 
that Carroll was an outstanding brother when he was 
growing up, always tending to his younger broth¬ 
ers and sisters, writing stories for them, and playing 
games with them: “maybe the best big brother in his¬ 
tory,” she noted. The title she chose for her book was 
“The Best Brother Ever.” The opening sentence was, 
“On a quiet road, in a sleepy village, lived a boy with 
ten—yes, ten—brothers and sisters.” 

Janet Schulman, who had edited Kathleen’s 
books about Dr. Seuss and L. Frank Baum, was the ed¬ 
itor she had in mind. LTnfortunately, she passed away 
in 2011. Her next editor, Anne Schwartz, pronounced 
the book “too boring.” Anne wanted her to rewrite 
the entire manuscript in rhyme. Kathleen came up 
with “Lewis Carroll / lived in peril,” but here her in¬ 
vention gave out. 

Now it was 2013, and the 150* anniversary was com¬ 
ing up in two years. She wrote “A Play Date with Lewis 
Carroll,” a complete manuscript, and Anne said “No 
way.” Another editor took one whole day to reject it. 

In March, Kathleen took her book to Jeannette 
Larson, an editor at Houghton Mifflin Harcourt. She 
did like the book, and bought it, but she didn’t like 
the “play date” title. Kathleen said Jeannette was a 
good choice to edit a picture book because in college 
she had studied image/text relationships. Jeannette 
questioned every word and, Kathleen believes, made 
needed improvements. It was Jeannette’s idea to put a 
color-coded glossary in the book, and to put the many 
words that Carroll had coined—but which didn’t fit 
into the main text—on the endpapers. 

By 2016, Kathleen noted, “We had completely 
blown the 150 th .” It was settled: The book was to be 
a celebration of language, a biography of Lewis Car- 
roll, and a literary history. Jeannette selected the art¬ 
ist, which editors usually do, and Kathleen thought 
the choice was perfect—except that the artist, Julia 
Sarda, lived in Spain and was therefore ineligible for 
the Caldecott Medal. 
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In 2017, there was another setback. Jeannette 
Larson was fired. Houghton Mifflin Harcourt was 
downsizing, and divesting itself of its more experi¬ 
enced/higher-paid employees. However, One Fun Day 
with Lams Carroll did finally appear in 2018. 

Kathleen showed us the book. The opening lines 
are “Lewis Carroll was an expert at fun. A day with 
Lewis was always fabulous and joyous, or, as he would 
say, frabjous.” Immediately, on the first page, the 
reader sees Lewis Carroll’s coinages printed in red 
ink— frabjous, galumphing, tulgey, and the like. The pic¬ 
tures are bright and have the look of old-fashioned, 
but fanciful, patchwork. (Kathleen said the art was 
done digitally, so there are no “originals” for sale.) 

Her favorite illustration is a double spread in the 
center of the book, with Alice chasing the White Rabbit; 
the dark shape behind them is die Cheshire Cat. This 
illustration is full of life, and includes flowers with seeds 
bursting fordi, as well as mushrooms! (Sarda’s work is 
also rife with period detail, and it looks as though she 
consulted Carroll's photographs.) This image was used 
for the cover of the British edition, which also had a 
different tide: One Fine Day in Wonderland. Kathleen 
said that sales were so-so, but she has sold more foreign 
rights for it than for any of her other books. 

During the Q&A session, the first question was, 
“Why did you call him ‘Lewis,’ when he was never re¬ 
ferred to that way in life?” The answer was that she 
wanted to call him by the name children would know. 
Kathleen said she “didn’t want to encumber the text,” 
and the explanation of his pen name is given at the 
end of One Fun Day. 

Just as Lewis Carroll was interested in the juxta¬ 
position of illustration and text, so is Kathleen, and 
she told us how she arranges her books. “I break it 
out on a page.” She does layouts, and often the edi¬ 
tor takes her suggestions. The artist also has a role 
in figuring out what works. The key is to avoid too 
much text. Any page with about 130 or more words 
was considered “too much” for today’s readers ages 
six to nine. (This depressing revelation was met with 
groans of dismay from the audience. Those of us who 
had read ,1/1/Wat age nine felt like unheralded Wun- 
derkinder- —as usual.) Kathleen notes that the ideal pic¬ 
ture book length is 32 pages, and added, “It’s painful 
to cut,” but it must be done. 

Kathleen’s latest book is Starstruck, a biography 
of Neil deGrasse Tyson (this provoked an intrigu¬ 
ing segue into Mr. deGrasse Tyson’s early career as 
a male stripper). Her next book will be about writers 
and their pets. She added, “Finally, I am able to put 
Virginia Woolf in a children’s book.” Which writers 
and their pets did not make it into the book? “William 
Burroughs and Charles Bukowski turned out not to 
be so child-friendly.” Indeed. 



Dr. Joseph Thomas 


We enjoyed Kathleen’s talk, and learned what it 
takes to be a successful children’s author: talent, pa¬ 
tience, a good editor and/or agent, a great sense of 
humor, and an unflagging ability to deflect rejection 
and keep moving forward. 

Next, Dr. Joseph Thomas, director of the Na¬ 
tional Center for the Study of Children’s Literature 
at SDSU, spoke about “Shel Silverstein’s Alice Poem.” 
Silverstein (1930-1999) is probably best known for 
his children’s books, including The Giving Tree, Where 
the Sidewalk Ends, Falling Up, A Light in the Attic, and 
many others. But he was also a cartoonist, songwriter, 
playwright, and poet. He served in the army during 
the Korean war and was a cartoonist for the Pacific 
Stars and Stripes newspaper. He later worked at Playboy 
magazine, writing a series of illustrated travel essays, 
and co-wrote plays with David Mamet, including the 
1988 comedy Things Change. 

[While at Playboy, he wrote some playful pages os¬ 
tensibly for kids that was published by Fireside/Simon and 
Schuster in 1961 as LTncle Shelby’s ABZ Book: A Primer 
for Tender Young Minds; it included a page entitled “Hi 
Keeds ” with a drawing of our Hatter and a text beginning, 
“Yep, it’s me, your old pal the Mad Hatter. . . . ” - Ed.] 

Surprisingly less known is that Silverstein also 
wrote many famous songs, including: “A Boy Named 
Sue” (forjohnny Cash), “The Unicorn” (a hit song for 
the Irish Rovers describing green alligators and long¬ 
necked geese), “On the Cover of Rolling Stone" (for 
Dr. Hook & the Medicine Show), “My Heart Was the 
Last One to Know” (for Kris Kristofferson), and his 
own recordings of “The Mermaid” and “I Got Stoned 
and I Missed It.” He was so respected as a songwriter 
that Bob Dylan once came to his Sausalito houseboat 
to ask his opinion of songs Dylan had recorded for 
the album Blood on the Tracks. Silverstein approved. 
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Edward Guiliano 


Ethel and Lilian Brodie, C. L. Dodgson, 1861 



Silverstein made extensive use of drugs in his pri¬ 
vate life, and they’re referenced in many of his lyrics, 
notably in “The Cover of Rolling Stone”: 

We take all kinds of pills / that give us all kinds 
of thrills, 

But the thrill we've never known, / is the 
thrill that’ll gitcha, 

When ya gitcha picture / on the cover of 
the Rolling Stone. 

Later in his career, Silverstein wrote a short poetic 
homage to Carroll’s Alice. The poem appeared in his 
1974 book Where the Sidewalk Ends : 

ALICE 

She drank from a bottle called DRINK ME 
And she grew so tall, 

She ate from a plate called TASTE ME 
And down she shrank so small. 

And so she changed, while other folks 
Never tried nothin’ at all. 

The poem is not illustrated, and mentions Alice’s 
name only once. It seems to be saying that it’s better 
to try something than not. Using such a well-known 
literary figure as Alice to articulate his admittedly 
hedonistic worldview lets him both forestall and en¬ 
courage a less-than-innocent reading of the poem. Sil¬ 
verstein had a Janus-like personality: the drug-addled 
persona of the cool cat "LTncle Shelby” versus the big- 
hearted children’s writer (“I will not play at Tug o’ 
War, / I’d rather play at Hug o’ War” - from Sidewalk). 
The former identifies with Alice as icon of the Sixties 
drug culture, the latter with Alice as beloved icon of 
children’s literature and symbol of fantasy and play. 

Next, we were especially pleased to hear Edward 
Guiliano, an LCSNA founding member, current 
Board member, president emeritus of New York In¬ 


stitute of Technology, a leading Victorian scholar, 
and author of a new book, Lewis Carroll: The Worlds 
of His Alices. Edward spoke to us about Carroll's pho¬ 
tography and illustrations, titling his lecture “For All 
Those ‘Curiouser and Curiouser’ about a Man and 
His Alices.” “What is the use of a talk,” Edward be¬ 
gan, “without photographs and illustrations?” And he 
proved his point, liberally illustrating his talk with the 
photographs he discussed. 

Carroll was thirty years old when he first told 
the story, thirty-two when he sent Alice Liddell his 
illustrated manuscript, and thirty-four, just past the 
midpoint of his life, when the expanded story was 
published. His celebrity began then, but it did not 
fundamentally change him; his religious piety was 
solidly set. He already had a rich, eventful life, and 
photography was a key part. We can date his pas¬ 
sionate commitment to art to 1856, when he spent a 
month’s salary on photography equipment. “It is my 
one recreation,” he said in his diary. Carroll took his 
photographic work seriously. In fact, he signed most 
of his photographs “From the Artist.” Carroll was one 
of the preeminent photographers of his day, a small 
coterie who consciously elevated picture taking to an 
art form. 

Carroll’s photographic reputation solidified in 
the mid-twentieth century. Helmut Gernsheim pub¬ 
lished Lewis Carroll, Photographer in 1949; in 1950, Ed¬ 
ward Steichen organized an exhibition of his work at 
MOMA. “Individually,” Steichen wrote, “these pho¬ 
tographs are outstanding achievements; collectively 
they document the human grace and dignity as viv¬ 
idly as they portray the postures and attitude born of 
a period.” 

Carroll’s attraction to photography was prob¬ 
ably due in part to his love of gadgets, but there were 
deeper calls. In her Swift and Carroll: A Psychoanalytic 
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Study of Two Lives (1955), Phyllis Greenacre suggested 
that it helped address his unconscious anxieties about 
death and dying. A photograph freezes the moment 
in time, captures the sitter (e.g., little Alice Liddell, 
whom he adored) forever. 

Of the roughly 2,800 photographs that Car- 
roll took, about half were of children, and most of 
these were of girls—for one thing, girls were around 
home more often, their brothers usually being away 
at boarding school. Carroll’s extensive use of cos¬ 
tuming for photographs was related to his love of 
the theater, of narrative, and of just plain fun. Think 
of Agnes Weld as Little Red Riding Hood, or Marion 
Terry dressed as a knight from Scott’s “The Lady of 
the Lake.” The one of his friend Reginald Southey 
with both a human skeleton and an ape skeleton 
is amusing and provocative. It antedated Darwin’s 
Origin of the Species by two years, but the topic was 
in the air. 

What makes Carroll’s photographs great? He had 
an eye for beauty, a sense of his sitters’ private worlds, 
and a gift for contriving comfortable, expressive set¬ 
tings. His rapport with children enabled them to be 
at ease. Cartes de visite (CdVs), measuring 214 x 3! h 
inches, were a craze of the day, but most are stiff por¬ 
traits, lacking personality; the sitter focused on a dot. 
Compare these with those of Carroll’s sitters. Edward 
showed us two remarkable photographs that dem¬ 
onstrate Carroll’s ability to show his subjects looking 
perfectly natural despite the long exposure period 
of the day: Canon John Rich shows a nascent smile, 
while Flora Rankin, in the photograph that Carroll 
captioned “No Lessons Today," positively glows. (And 
we all know what Alice, which was being written at the 
time this photograph was taken, has to say about les¬ 
sons.) Edward then compared the expression in Car¬ 
roll’s 1860 photograph of Alice Liddell—the one he 
pasted in the back of Under Ground —with the photo 
taken by Julia Margaret Cameron in 1872, where 
the twenty-year-old girl is “Pomona-fied,” almost lost 
among the foliage surrounding her. 

Dress-up was fun for Carroll’s subjects, but it’s 
generally the nude photographs that raise questions 
these days. Context is all-important. Victorians saw 
children as innocent and pure, a kind of reflection 
of divinity. Nude photographs of children, quite 
common at the time, were completely the opposite 
of child pornography today. In all, Carroll took only 
about thirty nude or semi-nude photos, including one 
of a baby boy in 1861. The four mixed-media photos 
first published in Lewis Carroll, Photographer of Chil¬ 
dren: Four Nude Studies by Morton Cohen (1988) were 
clearly examples of experimental work, an attempt 
to push photography one step further. The colored 
backgrounds were contrived by artists other than Car- 
roll, though the figures are his. 


While nudes were but a minor thread in Carroll’s 
photographic career, a few of his other child photo¬ 
graphs can be seen as sexually provocative. These in¬ 
clude two renditions of Alice as a beggar child (1857 
and 1858, the latter especially) and, even more seduc¬ 
tive, Julia Frances Arnold sitting on her unmade bed in 
nightclothes. The complementary photograph of Al¬ 
ice as a rich child “in her best dress,” taken close to the 
same time as "Beggar Child,” is much less well known. 

In the 1860 photograph of the three Liddell girls, 
Open Your Mouth and Shut Your Eyes, derived from a 
painting of the same title by William Mulready, Lo- 
rina proffers a cherry to Alice. It conveys the value 
of human innocence, but also, like some of his pho¬ 
tographs, has erotic undertones. While many critics 
believe that the eroticism was sublimated by Carroll, 
some, such as Carol Mavor ( Pleasures Taken: Perfor¬ 
mances of Sexuality and Loss in Victorian Photographs, 
1995), doubt that Victorians, especially someone like 
Carroll, were totally unaware of the sexuality in these 
images. In sum, Carroll’s efforts to capture the Victo¬ 
rian ideal of children have the opposite effect today, 
raising questions about the conscious and uncon¬ 
scious motivations in his life and works. 

But it wasn’t controversy that led Carroll to stop 
his photography dead flat in 1880, according to Ed¬ 
ward. Wet-collodion photography was tedious and 
time-consuming. Carroll wrote to Mrs. Gertrude 
Hunt, “Time is my great enemy.” He had too many lit¬ 
erary projects he wanted to complete. Furthermore, 
as techniques advanced, Carroll could simply have 
high-quality professional photographs taken for him. 
And so he did. 

Carroll’s photographs show that he had a strong 
visual imagination. ‘You, I suppose, dream photo¬ 
graphs,” Alfred, Lord Tennyson (who presumably 
had the experience of dreaming in verses) comment¬ 
ed to Carroll in 1859 when the poet sat for him on the 
Isle of Wight. Edward showed us a fascinating though 
little-known 1861 photograph of sisters Ethel and Lil¬ 
ian Brodie (opposite, top right), where the younger 
sister leans dozing against the older, who has a book 
in her lap, a photo which prefigures Wonderland's, 
opening scene, clearly demonstrating how Carroll’s 
photographic imagination connects to the illustra¬ 
tions in his works. 

Carroll’s books relied on the combination of pic¬ 
tures and words to tell the story—the two presented 
different information and supplemented one anoth¬ 
er. Occasionally he went so far as to abandon words: 
“If you don’t know what a Gryphon is look at the pic¬ 
ture.” The characters in Snark are not described at all, 
only depicted in Henry Holiday’s Carroll-supervised 
illustrations. 

Carroll worked closely with several illustrators, 
sometimes providing precise instructions. He even 
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sent Harry Furniss, the illustrator of Sylvie and Bruno, 
his own drawings. John Tenniel adapted a number 
of Carroll’s Under Ground images, providing more 
polished drawings, though it must be said that Car¬ 
roll's Queen is more grotesque even than Tenniel’s. 
Through the Looking-Glass depends on illustration for 
the story. The clever depiction of Alice crossing over 
to the Looking-Glass land through the mirror above 
the mantle portrays two worlds: the real world and 
then, turning the page, the other. Past and present 
coexist, offering insight into both Alice the character 
and Carroll the man. The attention to detail in the re¬ 
verse drawing, even Tenniel’s backwards monogram, 
is amazing. As Edward put it, “Who really illustrated 
Carroll’s books?” 

There is an inherent conflict, Edward concluded, 
between text—the ambiguity of words—and illustra¬ 
tion. Wonderland begins by praising pictures, but it 
ends with Alice’s sister imagining how Alice will some¬ 
day relate the dream-story to other children. Text and 
picture: two different, usually complementary but 
sometimes competing ways of conveying meaning. 
Edward’s book is reviewed on page 52. 

After a pleasant lunch at the garden in back of 
the cottage, our first afternoon speaker was Phillip 
Serrato, an English and Comparative Literature pro¬ 
fessor at San Diego State. His talk had the compre¬ 
hensive title “It’s Not Easy Being a Girl in Heteropatri¬ 
archy: On Female Coalition and Mentorship (or the 
Lack Thereof) in Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, Tobe Hooper’s Film Texas Chain Saw Mas¬ 
sacre, Rob Zombie’s Film House of 1000 Corpses, and 
Gloria Anzaldiia’s Book Prietita and the Ghost Woman.” 

Phillip began by saying that he was eager to pres¬ 
ent to a Carrollian audience some ideas related to a 
larger project of his about the potential for gothic fic¬ 
tion to do more than it has always been best known 
for doing. He and others see the driving force of 
the gothic sensibility to be precarity —that is, an over- 



Phillip Serrato 


whelming sense of existential danger. Gothic fiction is 
generally concerned with young people, often young 
women, who get into, and sometimes out of, a very 
hostile and life-threatening world—usually a super¬ 
natural world standing in for our actual one. Ser- 
rato’s forthcoming book asks whether gothic fiction 
has anywhere to go beyond this, whether it also has 
futurability, that is, does it suggest any possibility of a 
future for its protagonists beyond just basic survival? 

For our varied audience, this was an academic 
chapter/article that perhaps, like Humpty-Dumpty, 
they would have liked to see written down. Serrato 
took it for granted that a group of Carrollians would 
be familiar with the image of Alice as gothic hero¬ 
ine—something we have, for example, considered in 
recent years when video game master American Mc¬ 
Gee took us on a tour around Alice: Madness Returns, 
and when scholar Hayley Rushing addressed the Alice 
150 conference about the use of Alice in recent mov¬ 
ies. It may have been the case, though, that not all of 
the audience had time to get their feet under them 
regarding a gothic reading of Alice in Wonderland that 
reveals a psychological and social truth about girl¬ 
hood as a journey through vulnerability towards the 
power necessary for survival. 

Serrato outlined for us some of the scholarly ar¬ 
guments about understanding Alice as a gothic text, 
and asserted that his approach regards it as a psycho¬ 
logical landscape fraught with the fear of changing 
into a grown-up and being consumed by the gen¬ 
dered and sexual aspects of that transformation. He 
focused on the Duchess, who appears at the center of 
the book and again towards its end, as a representa¬ 
tive of the kind of threats society has in store for girls. 
Her hostility, her casual violence, her thrusting of a 
disturbing motherhood on Alice, and then later her 
menacing friendly overtures—all embodied in her 
overwhelming and sexually ambiguous form—threat¬ 
en Alice with a panoply of victimization by the adult 
world. This dangerous adult woman is driven away by 
another adult woman, the Queen, who proves even 
more threatening. Thus, all in all, this gothic land¬ 
scape offers a young woman neither a mother to pro¬ 
tect her nor a woman role-model she would want to 
strive to become. 

Serrato’s identification of the closing-off of a 
changed future for the gothic heroine who survives 
her journey is visible in the fact that the adult Alice 
of the coda, as imagined by her sister, appears to have 
been co-opted into an appropriate role in her patri¬ 
archal culture. Although her journey revealed to her 
the existential dangers of the adult world, and she 
claimed some agency in the courtroom, we last see 
her untransformed, telling future children her story 
and initiating them into the culture rather than help¬ 
ing them resist it. Alice in Wonderland is thus read as 
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an archetypal gothic story of inevitability, where even 
with our best efforts, we cannot escape our fate. 

Based on this gothic understanding of Alice, Ser- 
rato launched into a comparison between Alice and 
other gothic texts, primarily those of a children’s book 
and a couple of horror movies, one so well-known as 
to be a cultural trope, and the other more obscure. 
These films are generally understood as allegories 
about the dangers of being a young woman in our so¬ 
ciety, and Serrato is interested in the comparison with 
Alice as a way of talking about whether these gothic 
texts offer a model in which young women have any 
agency, whether they can hope for help from other 
women, and most importantly, whether the stories say 
anything about a possible future or just illustrate a 
dangerous present. 

Prietita and the Ghost Woman is a picture book by 
noted scholar Gloria Anzaldua that tells the story of a 
young hero who triumphs in the end by crossing dan¬ 
gerous boundaries in order to heal her mother. We 
are definitely in gothic territory, but one informed 
by Anzaldua’s famous assertion that liminal, or tran¬ 
sitional, points in stories have great transformative 
power. Prietita meets a legendarily violent female 
spirit, La Llarona, who nonetheless helps her to re¬ 
turn to her family and heal her mother. The gothic 
heroine succeeds with the support of female relatives 
and mentors. We thus see the useful gothic model of 
the dangers of being a girl, along with the suggestion 
that a future is possible outside the laws of the patriar¬ 
chy if women help each other. 

Our next speaker, Iain McCaig, is a phenomenal¬ 
ly energetic and creative storyteller and artist, having 
been principal character designer, concept artist, or 
art director for such major films as Star Wars (Epi¬ 
sodes I, II, III, VI, VII, VIII, and Solo), Harry Potter and 
the Goblet of Fire, Guardians of the Galaxy, Avengers, and 
The Jungle Book (the 2016 live-action version). He is 


also a scriptwriter, director, and author (Shadowline: 
The Art of Iain McCaig, 2008). The title of his presen¬ 
tation—"Opus Alice: The Madness of Re-Illustrating 
Alice Returns!”—refers to his talk at our Fall 2007 
meeting in Seattle, where he spoke about his work- 
in-progress, illustrating the Alice books. He’d prom¬ 
ised himself to finish this project by his eighty-second 
birthday (in the year 2040), but life is full of surprises, 
as we’ll soon see. 

His talk began with a discourse on lucid dream¬ 
ing (see also p. 41), which he has been doing since he 
was fourteen, a year in which he also founded a Secret 
Service at his Junior High School. His agents actually 
solved a real-life crime, and Iain was contacted by the 
actual Secret Service, until his dad told them that Iain 
couldn’t come to the job interview as he had school 
that day. So he changed tack and started to write— 
and draw—his adventures instead, leading to his ca¬ 
reer as a teller of tales. “Stories,” he says, “are more 
than just entertainment. Almost from the day we’re 
born, we begin creating the story of our lives: who we 
are, what we want to be when we grow up, what we 
believe in. We then spend the rest of our lives trying 
to make those stories come true.” 

Iain shared with us some of his earlier drawings, 
including (for you Star Wars fans) his original imagin¬ 
ings of now iconic characters such as Darth Maul and 
Padme Amidala (incidentally, it was he who suggested 
casting Natalie Portman in the role by drawing her 
nonstop in his concept designs). In the newest incar¬ 
nation of the films, he helped create the look for the 
older Luke, Leia, and Han, as well as introducing a 
young girl in a junkyard called Rey, and many more. 
He’s also had a hand in designing the latest Avengers 
version of the Hulk, Groot, and Rocket Raccoon from 
Guardians of the Galaxy, Mad-Eye Moody from Harry 
Potter, and so on. 

Iain credits a big part of his success to reading, 
he always reads the books that inspired the films he 
works on—a rare occurrence in these digital days of 
speed-demon deadlines. He also believes in the value 
of work —studying and researching profusely for his 
drawings. Iain gave us the example of the “King Lou¬ 
ie” design for the new Jungle Book. “They almost cut 
him out of the film because they were only going to 
use animals that can be found in India, which means 
no orangutans. So I dug hard into the history books, 
and discovered the prehistoric Gigantopithecus, the 
‘mother and father of all orangutans,’ who—amaz¬ 
ingly—came from India.” To instill new life in time- 
honored classics, Iain suggests changing the genre, 
as he did with Hans Christian Andersen’s "Little Mer¬ 
maid” by setting it in outer space, or by "turning up 
the volume,” making it the uber-version of what it 
was before. In both cases, though, the real secret is 
to climb inside the characters, get to know them on a 
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cellular level, and then bring them to life by leaving a 
little piece of you behind. 

Drawing, Iain believes, is our first language; he 
points out that most of us scribble pictures before we 
write words. Around the age of ten, he says, peer pres¬ 
sure makes most people stop, believing those drawing 
have to be good, not just communicate. “But the desire 
to speak in pictures never leaves you,” he says. “And 
it’s never too late to start again. Drawing doesn’t need 
talent any more than basketball needs you to be tall. 
Just learn some drawing grammar and vocabulary and 
start speaking visually, every day!” 

Alice archetypes pervade all his work. “I love the 
Alice books because they’re full of that special kind 
of love a parent feels for their kids. They’re playful 
and teasing, but always full of joy. I read them and 
feel happy.” In terms of his Alice illustrations (one 
of which, a mustachioed Humpty Dumpty, adorned 
the cover of KL 79), the “little piece of himself’ that 
Iain brings to these tales is twofold: first, the notion 
that, like Iain’s own imagination, Wonderland and all 
her creations come from inside Alice’s head. Second, 
the connection between the Rev. Dodgson and Miss 
Liddell was echoed by Iain’s discovery of his perfect 
model for Alice. 

To find that model, Iain (who was living in Eng¬ 
land at the time) visited his daughter’s classroom 
when she was seven. After the class was dismissed, 
Iain put his head down in despair, for none of the 
girls fit the bill—then suddenly "the room seemed 
to light up and glow.” When he looked up, there she 
was: the perfect girl. British, seven years old, blonde, 
with the same birthday as Alice, and whose name was 
.. .Joanne (OK, no one’s perfect). She posed for hun- 



Seth Mallios 


dreds of reference photos, and once gamely dove, in 
full Alice regalia, into a swimming pool for his “Pool 
of Tears” drawing. (It graces p. 40 of the 150 Anniver¬ 
sary Annotated Alice. Or grab a copy of Shadowline to 
preview some others in this series.) 

Illustrating Alice became Iain’s special project, 
the one he would do in his own way and publish in 
his own time, somewhere around his eighty-second 
birthday. But then the day after he turned sixty, Iain 
had a fatal heart attack. 

The experience of dying (on the operating ta¬ 
ble), out-of-body experiences, and resurrection was 
life-changing, and shortly afterward, he decided to 
change the publication date for his Alice books. In¬ 
stead of twenty-one years from now, the new date is a 
mere three years away (to celebrate the 150 th anniver¬ 
sary of Looking-Glass). 

Flesk Publications, best known for the annual 
Spectrum: The Best in Contemporary Fantastic Art, will be 
publishing the book. They will fund it through Kick- 
starter, and we'll let you know about it through the 
blog and website when the campaign is launched. But 
Iain said he did not come here to ask us for money, 
but rather to offer to make something special and 
exclusive to give to members of the LCSNA who pur¬ 
chase copies of the book. “Something,” he said, “to 
give back to the keepers of the flame.” Ideas for a 
unique Carrollian gift—a limited print, bookplate, an 
art class, or the like—gratefully accepted! 

Our last speaker of the afternoon was Seth Mal¬ 
lios, anthropology professor and university history 
curator at San Diego State. His talk was entitled “The 
Lost Wonderland Mural: An Anthological Trip.” Some 
years back, Seth began a project to rescue several mid¬ 
twentieth-century murals that were on campus at San 
Diego State University. The one of particular interest 
to Carrollians is a striking 12 foot by 6 foot artwork 
painted by Albert Joe Lewis in 1949, showcasing Car- 
roll’s characters, based on some of the Tenniel illus¬ 
trations (and one of Alice Liddell), in color. 

Seth began with some background on SDSU’s 
history, noting that it is the biggest, oldest, and most 
diverse institution of higher education in the region. 
This is nowhere more evident than in the university’s 
unrivaled historic murals. Nearly all of the student 
artists who have painted historic murals on the cam¬ 
pus walls did so as part of their studies, but the Al¬ 
ice paintings, he maintained, were more than class 
projects. They were timeless works of art, the earliest 
examples of experiential learning and transformative 
student experiences at Montezuma Mesa, where the 
university is located. These activities prepared the 
students to become professional artists and accom¬ 
plished art teachers. 

In the 1930s, the University created Diego Rive¬ 
ra-inspired WPA-era murals that encouraged work- 
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er-based solutions 
to the Depression 
and protested any 
notion that the 
isolationist United 
States would join 
World War II—yes, 
this was before the 
bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. In the 
1970s, San Diego 
State students pro¬ 
duced profound 
public works of 
Aztec-centric art 
that were central to 
emerging expres¬ 
sions of Chicano 
identity across the 
nation. 

Seth noted that 
“We have the 1930s, 

1970s, 1990s, 2010s 
covered in terms of 
profound student 
murals—every 20 

years—but what The Lost Mural 

about the 1950s?” What 
were students at the 

time trying to convey artistically by creating murals 
such as Alice in Wonderland? In the 1950s, the nation 
was reeling from the devastation of World War II, from 
the horrors of Auschwitz and Hiroshima, and yearned 
for escapism. 

The missing Alice mural was long thought to have 
been destroyed during a building renovation. Seth 
first learned of it when he received an intriguing pho¬ 
tograph from a colleague, Evelyn Kooperman. She 
also gave him a general description of the area where 
the mural might be, and the search was on. It had ap¬ 
parently been painted somewhere in Hardy Tower on 
campus. Ever)' step of the project, from discovery to 
fundraising to final conservation, was challenging— 
and incredibly rewarding. 

He described the many obstacles. Over the 
years, he searched every square inch of Hardy Tower. 
“There was no air duct, crawl space, closet, or tunnel 
that I hadn’t squeezed into, onto, under, or around,” 
he noted. 

Finally infrared photography revealed that there 
was indeed a mural in Hardy Tower, hidden beneath 
layers of white paint in a stairwell. There appeared to 
be a hidden pink figure. Was it one of the pink fla¬ 
mingoes that the Queen of Hearts used in her brutal 
croquet game? Not quite. It turns out there was an 
entire layer of bubble-gum-colored paint that sealed 


•S the Hardy Tower 
| stairwell. So they 
g dug deeper, and 
| the hard work 
| ultimately paid 
§ off. They found 
the mural, raised 
money to conserve 
it, and saved it. 

Of great help 
to the cause was 
conservator ex¬ 
traordinaire Gary 
Hulbert (who also 
helped to save oth¬ 
er murals on cam¬ 
pus). He led the 
team in gradually 
uncovering the his¬ 
toric mural, slowly 
but surely coming 
face-to-face with 
Alice, the White 
Rabbit, the Queen 
of Hearts, and, of 
course, (tip hat) 
the Mad Hatter. 
The thrill of this 
discovery was 
tempered by evidence that multiple characters had 
been severely damaged by a leaking roof. “The exter¬ 
nal coat of paint had blistered from the rain, and the 
mural paint began to flake and disintegrate before 
our very eyes.” But they prevailed. 

The mural was unveiled as part of a campus-wide 
celebration of the legacy of Alice in Wonderland. The 
mural speaks to Carroll’s lasting influence on young 
minds and the importance of fantasy and nonsensical 
fun, following the horrors of global warfare. 

The mural’s artist, Albert Joe Lewis, studied with 
legendary SDSU art faculty Lowell Houser and Ever¬ 
ett Gee Jackson in the late 1940s and early 1950s. He 
had served in England as a medic in World War II, 
then came to San Diego State through the GI Bill. 
Though quite infirm at the time of the unveiling, 
when he was told about it in 2016, he poignantly said, 
“They found my rabbit.” 

Why did he paint Alice? The answer, like all great 
archaeological inquiries, concerns patterns in time, 
space, and form. The act of painting directly on a wall 
transcends time. It is a powerful artistic statement 
that simultaneously freezes the idea in a singular mo¬ 
ment, implying a permanence of thought, yet also 
relinquishes any sort of individual ownership. The 
rawness of placing a brushstroke directly on a wall 
strips away any sort artistic elitism; it resonates clearly. 
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emphatically, and even brashly as the people’s art, as 
we see in graffiti and street art today. 

Seth concluded by saying that this was one of the 
true highlights of his twenty years at SDSU. 

At the conclusion of his talk, we followed him on 
a short walk up to Hardy Tower to see the restored 
mural in all its glory. Though it had been under layers 
of paint for many years, it looked wonderful! 

We met in San Diego’s historic Gaslight District 
for dinner, and spent the evening wondering what a 


meeting between Messrs. Carroll and Gorey might 
have been like. Illustrative, no doubt! 

Our thanks to the LCSNA members who generously con¬ 
tributed to this report: Mark Burstein, Linda Cassady, 

Clare Imholtz, August Imholtz, Jr, Stephanie Lovett, Ellie 
Schaefer-Salins, and Cindy 'Waiter. 



Granddaughter Issa Sizemore admires Bridgette Mongeon’s sculpture 
Move One Place On (p. 28). 
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Traditionally we think of rights as something bestowed, as 
if we hold the power to give these rights to children. This 
thinking provides a kind of safety net. If rights were ours 
to give, then there would be a way out of our responsibility. 

. . . But the mind shift to an understanding that children 
already have these rights, irrespective of our powers in play, 
means that all we can do is honor these rights —or take 
them away. 1 

D uring the twentieth century, four impor¬ 
tant international declarations of children’s 
rights were adopted. Did Lewis Carroll’s Al¬ 
ice books play a role, directly or indirectly, in shap¬ 
ing their content, and would he have supported these 
declarations? We believe so. Alice’s nineteenth-centu¬ 
ry appearance forever changed the way children were 
portrayed in literature—and by extension, changed 
the mindsets of those who cared about children’s 
rights and strove to fight for them. We'll look first at 
the declarations themselves, then at the many con¬ 
nections between them and the Alice books. 

THE FOUR DECLARATIONS 

Between 1924 and 1989, four declarations of chil¬ 
dren’s rights were adopted—one by the League of 
Nations, in 1924, and three by its successor, the Link¬ 
ed Nations Organization, in 1948, 1959, and 1989. 2 

♦ The Geneva Declaration of Rights of the Child, 
adopted on September 24, 1924, states that re¬ 
gardless of race, nationality, or creed, all children 
have the rights of survival, nutrition, shelter, 
health care, humanitarian relief, protection from 
exploitation, and of growing up in an environ¬ 
ment that fosters their development. 

♦ The Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
1948 declares that children are covered implicitly 
by this declaration; it says very little about the 
specific rights of children. 

♦ The Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
adopted in 1959 adds to the Geneva Declaration 
the rights of an identity, family, education, and 
freedom from discrimination. 


♦ The most recent declaration, the United Nations 
Convention on the Rights of the Child (UN- 
CRC), was adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 20, 1989—now known as Universal 
Children’s Day. It entered into force on Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1990, and differs significantly from 
previous declarations of children’s rights because 
it is a multinational treaty that must be ratified 
by each member nation to enter into effect. To 
date, it has been ratified by all but one of the 194 
members: the United States of America. In fact, 
no U.S. president has yet to submit the UNCRC 
to the U.S. Senate for its advice and consent. 

The preamble of the United Nations declaration 
notes that, for a child to be fully prepared to live an 
individual life in society and be brought up in the 
spirit of the ideals proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations, it must be raised “in the spirit of 
peace, dignity, tolerance, freedom, equality and solidarity” 
[italics added] , 3 The Preamble accompanies all publi¬ 
cations of the UNCRC. 4 

To help explain the UNCRC, many authors have 
divided most of Part I into three categories: 

♦ Protection: Children deserve a decent standard of 
living, health care, safe-guarding from risk, and 
well-being—i.e., freedom from abuse, neglect, 
violence, and discrimination. 

♦ Provision : Children need parental guidance, 
lawful adoption, periodic review of treatment, 
education, and appropriate information. 

♦ Participation : Children must be involved in deci¬ 
sions that affect them, including the right to 
be heard, and freedom of expression, thought, 
conscience, religion, association, and access to 
information. 5 

The Declaration further states that parents and other 
adults must ensure appropriate access to all rights as 
they apply to the ages and abilities of every child. 
The assumption of many parents and other adults— 
that children are unable to communicate until they 
speak, or that they don’t really learn until they go 
to school—belittles and misrepresents children’s 



development: Infants and toddlers communicate 
from their earliest days by eye contact, vocalizations, 
and physical responses. They respond to others’ 
speech and actions and learn much about their world 
from the beginning of their lives. 6 

Even before the first international declaration 
appeared, children’s rights were recognized. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, a well-known kindergarten educator 
in San Francisco, published a paper in 1892 stating: 

The subject of Children’s Rights does not 
provoke much sentimentalism in this country. 

... A multitude of privileges, or rather in¬ 
dulgences, can exist with a total disregard of 
the child’s rights. There are women who live 
in perfect puddles of maternal love, who yet 
seem incapable of justice; generous to a fault, 
perhaps, but seldom just. 7 

A contributor to Aspects of Alice recognized a link: 
“The underlying message of Alice, then, is a rejection 
of adult authority, a vindication of the rights of the 
child, even the right of the child to self-assertion.” 8 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY VIEWS OF 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 

In the years before the Alice books appeared, the 
United Kingdom and the United States viewed chil¬ 
dren in ways colored by the significant influence the 
two countries had on world affairs. We see this in the 
passing of selected laws, the founding of public and 
private agencies, and the literature published specifi¬ 
cally for children. 

David Cannadine describes the emerging new 
Victorian view of children in the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry—they were not little adults, but were dependent 
on parents and other adults and needed protection: 

The London Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was founded in 1884. 

Laws were passed that addressed child labor, 
state-supported education, and family inter¬ 
ventions leading to foster care systems and 
juvenile detention. Poor laws enacted in 1889 
and 1898 allowed parents’ rights to be termi¬ 
nated if abuse had occurred. 9 

The field of child psychology was established near 
the end of the century. In 
the United States, the New 
York Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children 
was founded even earlier, in 
1875, well after the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Again, laws govern¬ 
ing education, juvenile crime, 
and child labor were enacted 


gradually and slowly. The Froebelian kindergarten, 
begun in Germany in the mid-nineteenth century, ex¬ 
panded throughout the United States and was cited 
by “child-savers” as a way to assimilate immigrants, 
teach them English, findjobs for them, improve their 
mental health, and help cure alcoholism and poverty. 

children’s literature 

After Gutenberg, Bibles became available throughout 
Europe, and die Protestant Reformation expected 
laypersons, including children, to read the Bible. Il¬ 
lustrated children’s books appeared as well, and were 
“designed solely to instill virtue, morals, religion [and] 
correct manners, and academic subjects. Their text was 
catechism, advice, sermon, and juvenile elegy. 10 . . . Vic¬ 
torian readers expected a children’s book to be realis¬ 
tic, to instruct children in religion and morals and to 
prepare them for a righteous adulthood. Children were 
considered sinful from the start of life and had to be 
saved; their books were written for salvation and often 
contained ‘repressive violence.’” In fact, Grimness was 
the keynote of nearly all juvenile [literature] until the 
appearance of Alice in Wonderland , n 

In Germany, from 1809 to 1815, the Brothers 
Grimm influenced a gradual shift to fairy tales by 
publishing books based on “old German literature.” 
They believed that language, laws, and literature, 
conveyed through stories, myths, and legends, could 
lead to a unified Germany. Their purpose was to fos¬ 
ter a sense of justice among the German people and 
to create pride in the folk tradition, as well as to cap¬ 
ture the “sense of wisdom of the ages” that can be 
passed from one generation to the next. Their “once 
upon a time” keeps alive our utopian longing for a 
better world that can be created out of our dreams 
and actions; their tales still read like innovative strat¬ 
egies for survival.” 12 

The emergence of Lewis Carroll's Alice books, 
about a little girl named Alice who falls down a rab¬ 
bit-hole and, later, climbs through a mirror and has 
multiple adventures with all sorts of characters, trans¬ 
formed children’s literature, not only for the real Al¬ 
ice Liddell and other children, but also for children 
in other countries and other times. 

Carroll used details from his own childhood and 
his many friends and relatives as inspirations for his 
books. The list includes his 
seven sisters and three broth¬ 
ers; Alice Liddell and her sis¬ 
ters; and child friends, who 
were also reflected and pro¬ 
jected throughout the two 
books. 

Although “one of the fa¬ 
vorite Victorian child charac¬ 
ters is the orphan ingenue,” 
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Carroll created a new Victorian child heroine. As she 
explores her bizarre dream world on her own, she is the 
sole designer of her destiny” [italics added]. 13 

Morton Cohen has much to say about how Car- 
roll treats children in his books: 

[Carroll] treats children, both in his books 
and in real life, as equals. . . . Children are 
different from adults, but they are equal. . . . 

A strange amalgam emerged from [Car- 
roll’s] attachment to the innocent child, his 
own childhood memories of the abuse he 
observed and probably suffered when he was 
young at the hands of unfeeling and unsym¬ 
pathetic adults, and the courage and inspi¬ 
ration he found in the works of his favorite 
authors. His own genius was, of course, the 
magic element that turned the amalgam into 
the art that he himself created. . . . The most 
important fact is that Carroll revolutionized 
writing for children: children’s books after 
Carroll were less serious, more entertaining, 
and sounded less like sermons and more like 
the voices of friends than earlier prototypes. 14 

Significantly, Cohen associates the Alice books with 
childhood survival: 

The books are not mainly about fear and 
bewilderment. Once readers have associated 
with Alice and wandered with her through 
Wonderland, they are together on a survival 
course. They are thrown back on their own 
inner resources, determining whether their 
resources are strong enough to get them 
through. [Charles] endows his heroine, and 
by extension all children, with the means of 
dealing with a hostile, unpredictable environ¬ 
ment .... The theme of survival echoes all 
through Charles’ work. ... If the Alice books 
are symbols of his own struggle to survive, 
they are also formulae for every child’s sur¬ 
vival; they offer encouragement to push on, 
messages of hope in the wilderness of adult 
society. 15 

LINKING ALICE WITH THE UNCRC 

Turning to the real Alice, Carroll’s muse, and the fic¬ 
tional Alice, his voice in both books, we can see con¬ 
nections between them and the characteristics of the 
articles contained in the UNCRC: the three Ps of Pro¬ 
tection, Provision, and, especially, Participation. 

Neither Alice Liddell nor the Alice in Wonder¬ 
land was an orphan who suffered indignities at the 
hands of malicious adults: Alice Liddell lived in a 
large upper-class family. Her station in life protected 


her from abuse and neglect. Servants accompanied 
her on walks into the community, where the Liddell 
children would no doubt have been recognized and 
acknowledged. She wore stylish clothing and was lis¬ 
tened to by her parents and servants, and by Carroll 
and other Christ Church College faculty, including 
John Ruskin. 

Fictional Alice was well provided for economically: 
she would have had enough of the right foods to eat, as 
well as stylish clothing, toys, and an education by gov¬ 
ernesses and school teachers—as was appropriate for 
girls of her class. We can read Alice’s thoughts about 
her position in the community in AAIW, where she 
compares herself to other children, particularly Mabel: 
“I must be Mabel after all, and I shall have to go and 
live in that poky little house, and have next to no toys 
to play with, and oh! ever so many lessons to learn!” 

We know Alice Liddell spoke with a well-educated 
English accent, because of a surviving 1932 Columbia 
University recording made of her when she received 
an honorary doctorate in the centennial year of Car- 
roll’s birth. 

The characteristics of Protection and Provision 
are thus evident in both Alice books. They show up 
in her manner of speech and her gift for reciting 
poetry, even when she “re-writes” as she speaks. And 
even when her information is slightly incorrect, she 
is usually on the right track. She is familiar with her 
brother’s Latin book and speaks basic French, as well 
as polished English. She is mindful of being polite 
and often defers to other speakers. But, Alice’s most 
prominent connection to the rights of children—in 
particular, the current Convention on the Rights of 
the Child—is that of Participation. 

Above all, Alice engages with the wide range 
of human and animal characters who populate the 
books. She cries, argues, debates, inadvertently utters 
and suffers insults, and shares laughter and silences 
with all of them. She participates fully and constantly 
in both books. Perhaps the most notable example is 
the complete sentence that begins Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland: 

Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting 
by her sister on the bank, and of having noth¬ 
ing to do: once or twice she had peeped into 
the book her sister was reading, but it had no 
pictures or conversations in it, “and what is 
the use of a book,” thought Alice, “without 
pictures or conversations?” 

1. “Having nothing to do” is not to be involved, is 
to feel left out of the conversation. 

2. “No pictures” is to have no visual clue as to 
what is going on, even with a narrative of 
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words. A child who cannot read fluently follows 
the action by looking at the pictures. 

3. “No conversations” is to have no participation 
in the dialogue. Alice and the characters she 
meets in both books are constantly in conversa¬ 
tion. This is especially clear when she engages 
with key characters in the books: the Cheshire 
Cat, the Caterpillar, Humpty-Dumpty, Tweedle¬ 
dum and Tweedledee, the Gryphon and the 
Mock Turtle, the Mad Hatter, the March Hare, 
and the Dormouse, and finally, the King and 
Queen of Hearts, and the Red and White chess 
royalty. She talks with everyone she meets: this 
is Participation, even if they criticize her or 
disagree with her or threaten her. 

4. The most significant conversational aspect of 
participation is to ask questions. The dialogue 
between Alice and each of those she meets in 
both books almost always contains questions. 

To ask a question is to invite dialogue and to 
expect a reply. 

5. In AAIW, there are 175 questions on 139 pages. 
In TTLG, there are 193 questions on 162 
pages. Having more questions than pages indi¬ 
cates much interrogation between and among 
the characters in any given chapter. 

CONCLUSION 

The connection between the Alice books and the UN- 
CRC is evident from the ways in which Alice is pro¬ 
tected, is provided for, and especially is expected to 
participate. She asks questions, engages with all the 
characters she meets, and shares the stories from her 
dreams. She expresses concern about her cats and 
engages with them as if they were communicating 
with her. The closing paragraph of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland sums up the entire Alice story: 

Lastly, she pictured to herself how this same 
little sister of hers would in the after-time, 
be herself a grown woman . . ., and how she 
would gather about her other little children, 
and make their eyes bright and eager with 
many a strange tale, perhaps even with the 
dream of Wonderland of long ago: and how 
she would feel with all their simple sorrows, 
and find pleasure in all their simple joys, re¬ 
membering her own child-life, and the happy 
summer days. 
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Not a Fan Parker Fan 

DMITRY YERMOLOVICH 



T his is a critique of a 1994 book by Dr. Fan 
Parker, who reviewed eleven Russian versions 
of Wonderland. Though probably a belated 
response (Dr. Parker died in 2004), I believe it is still 
relevant because the book is sometimes referred to, 
rather unquestioningly, by authors who have appar- 
endy not consulted the actual source. 

Here is an indicative example from the Russian 
version of Wikipedia (in translation): 

Dr. F. Parker, the author of the book Lewis 
Carroll in Russia, maintained that Shcherba¬ 
kov’s translation was one of the best. 1 

The Russian verb in this statement (yTBep^K/tan—“he 
maintained”) is notably used in the masculine form, 
indicating that the authors of the text believe Fan 
Parker to be a man. Obviously, they have never held 
her book in their hands, since it contains an “About 
the Author” section in which the pronoun “she” is 
used explicitly to describe her. 

SOME BACKGROUND FACTS 
& PRELIMINARIES 

It is always helpful to form a general picture of a 
scholar’s research. Fan Parker’s life and work were 
summarized by her son Stephen in 2006: 

Fan Parker (Fania) was born in Riga, Lat¬ 
via, lived in Moscow, and came to the USA 
through Ellis Island as the traditional immi¬ 
grant. She received her BA and MA at NYU, 
and her PhD in Slavic Studies at Columbia 
University in 1945. . . . She founded, devel¬ 
oped, and chaired the Russian Department 
at Brooklyn College, which is part of the City 
University of New York. She was there for 
nearly 4 decades teaching an array of courses 
in Russian language, culture, and 19 th and 
20 th century Russian literature. . . . She was 
the author or co-author of five books, . . . the 
last being Lewis Carroll in Russian: Translations 
of Alice in Wonderland, 1879-1989, published 
in 1994. . . , 2 


I have studied the full list of Dr. Parker’s publications 
(not a very long one) and found that her name is not 
associated with any prior publications relating to ei¬ 
ther Lewis Carroll or translation studies. 

First, a clarification. The work I will analyze here 
is referred to as a “book” and has the form of one, 
numbering 89 pages and being almost half an inch 
thick. Considering, however, that it is printed in 
large-type wide-spaced text on extra-thick paper, in¬ 
terspaced with numerous drawings by John Tenniel, 
and contains an appendix with excerpts from trans¬ 
lations, it is more appropriate to classify it as a pam¬ 
phlet or even as a long article. Dr. Parker’s own text 
is just about 6,300 words long, which is equal to 21 
standard pages. 

Her stated purpose of study can be found in a 
short Introduction: 

This first critical study of the Russian transla¬ 
tions of Alice has been prompted by the need 
to clarify a subject that has long been in a 
state of confusion. 3 

She does not explain, however, what precise “sub¬ 
ject” is believed to be “in a state of confusion.” We are 
told, instead, that Carroll’s book was seen "by Russian 
translators as ... a way for each to display his or her 
individual credentials and talents as a translator. . . . 
[They] did not exemplify any particular theories of 
translation.” 4 

This last assertion can easily be refuted at least 
in the case of one translator who described her con¬ 
ceptual approach to translating the Alice books in an 
article twice as long as Dr. Parker’s pamphlet. 5 Pub¬ 
lished as part of a literary yearbook in 100,000 copies, 
the article was read by a vast audience and had an 
impact on all subsequent Russian translations of Car¬ 
roll’s works, different as they were. 

Dr. Parker does not mention whether there is a 
translation theory she herself adheres to or expects 
to see “exemplified.” The Introduction ends with the 
categorical remark that “. . . in the course of events, 
the translations reflected the vulgarization and im¬ 
poverishment of the mighty Russian language.” 6 
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I will come back to this contention. 

A summary of some well-known facts about Won¬ 
derland (in addition to which, among other things, Dr. 
Parker expresses regret that “the nymphet quality of 
Alice Liddell” was lost in Tenniel’s drawings) is fol¬ 
lowed by eleven chapters, each a short review of one 
Russian version of Carroll's book. The pamphlet has 
no concluding summary. Whatever findings the au¬ 
thor comes to are given in individual reviews. 

REVIEW OF THE FIRST VERSION 

The first (anonymous) Russian version of Wonderland 
turned Alice into Sonja. 7 As we now know, it was cre¬ 
ated by Yekaterina Boratynskaya, a niece of biologist 
Kliment Timiryazev. 8 

Dr. Parker has many nice words to say about it. 
She praises it, for instance, for the rendition of the 
famous phrase “Curiouser and curiouser,” “because 
it takes advantage of the full sentence.” 9 Let us take 
the Sonja book from the shelf and look at what there 
is to applaud: 

nHyflHte h pacnpeHyflHte”, 3aKpHHana Cohh! 

Otb yflHBaeHm OHa flaxce nyTa/iacb bt> ctioBax'B, 
n Bbipa>Kajiacb Kaicb-To He no-pyccKii. 10 

Dr. Parker does not explain what she means by “tak¬ 
ing advantage of the full sentence” or how that con¬ 
tributes to a good translation. Even more puzzling is 
her claim that this rendition is “the best to be found 
in any later translations.” 11 

Well, no. It is a poor translation if only because it 
doesn’t reproduce what we find in the original: a sur¬ 
prised little girl’s natural slip of the tongue. Sonja’s 
remark sounds weird, but in a very different way: it’s 
a labored and stilted mannerism invented by a strug¬ 
gling translator. 

Dr. Parker also commends the first translator for 
her “ingenuity in the tail/tale pun.” 12 Let us look at 
that, too: 

„Ax r b, rpycTHaa h flUHHHaa noBhcTb Moeii 
>kh3hh”, B3floxHy/ia Mbmib, raaflH Ha Cohio. 

,,/biHHHan-TO, flaHHHaa”, noflyMana 
Cohh, orjMflbiBaacb Ha MbiuiHHbiH xboctt, 

„ho noneMy rpycTHaa, mobonbiTHO 
3HaTb,” npo/to/DKa/ia OHa npo ce6«. 13 

For non-speakers of Russian, the above lines do not 
contain any attempt at reproducing the pun or at cre¬ 
ating a humorous effect. Both tale and tail are given 
their direct dictionary equivalents, which differ in 
form and in grammatical gender and cannot com¬ 
bine with the same forms of adjectives (fowgand sad). 
So the assumption that Sonja might ever mistake one 
for the other is inherently false. 


Dr. Parker goes on to say: 

In a similarly humorous vein, we find the 
transformed image of the three little sisters— 
Sasha, Pasha, and Dasha—living in a dense 
forest under a key, or perhaps a waterfall, 
depending on the meaning one assigns to the 
Russian kliuch.” u 

One would need to have a peculiar sense of humor 
to smile at the idea of someone “living under a key,” 
an irrational vision of a huge key literally forming a 
shelter for the sisters. Carroll’s fantasy never degrades 
into incoherent absurdity. The Russian word for “key” 
may also mean “a spring” or “a river source,” but nev¬ 
er “a waterfall” in this infelicitous word combination. 


REVIEWS OF THREE EARLY 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY TRANSLATIONS 

In 1908-09, three Russian versions of Wonderland were 
published by Matilda Granstrem, Aleksandra Rozh¬ 
destvenskaya, and Poliksena Solovyova. 15 None of the 
three does credit to the original, but I cannot help 
pointing to Dr. Parker’s glaring misconceptions as she 
discusses them. 

One incongruence is diat she calls the first of the 
three authors “Mr. Granstrem”—which is ironic, con¬ 
sidering that, as has been mentioned, Parker herself is 
referred to as a male professor in the Russian Wikipedia. 

Further on, Dr. Parker finds the following fault 
with Rozhdestvenskaya’s translation: 

“She softens Carroll’s sharp adjective and 
nouns (e.g., ‘screamed,’ ‘idiot,’ ‘off with her 
head’).” 16 

This is simply not true. The “sharp” words receive full- 
fledged equivalents in Rozhdestvenskaya’s transla¬ 
tion: screamed— KpiiKHyjia, B3BH3rHyna; idiot— mahot; 
off with her head!— OTpybiiTb eii ronoBy! In some in¬ 
stances, even more emotional words are used than 
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those found in the original. For example, “shouted 
the Queen” is translated as «rapKHyiia KopojieBa» 
(“roared, or barked, the Queen"). 

Fan Parker’s praises are as unfounded as her criti¬ 
cism. She asserts, for example, that Rozhdestvenska¬ 
ya’s “versification ... is good overall” and that the suc¬ 
cess of her translation “rests in her adept use of the 
Russian language.” 17 The renderings of “Father Wil¬ 
liam” and the lullaby are singled out in this context. 

Well, let me quote two stanzas from Rozhdestven¬ 
skaya’s version of “Father William”: 

Tbi CTaptiK y>K, OTei;,—CHOBa cbih 3aBen peub,— 

H Tbi tojict, cjihihxom tojict y>K Tenepb, 

Tax 3aneM >xe, cxa>XH, xyBbipxaenibCfl Tbi, 

H cmiHoit OTBopaemb Tbi flBepb?... 

Tbi y>K CTap, Tbi y>K cefl, cnatibi 3y6bi tboh. - 
Cmh cKa3aa.—Te6e xarny ecTb! 

Rax >xe ryca Bcero—odbHCHit sto MHe — 

Mor c kocthmh ii kjiiobom Tbi cbecTb? 

[Back translation: 

‘You are an old man, father,” the son started 
speaking again, 

“And you are fat, too fat now already, 

So say why, indeed, you roll over your head 
And with your back you open the door?” . . . 

‘You are old already, you are white-haired 
already, and weak are your teeth,” 

The son said, “porridge <is> for you to eat! 

How <is it that> a whole goose, explain it to me, 
With the bones and the beak, you could eat up?”] 

This versification is not only far from being “good,” 
it is below par, with wrong word stresses (xax >xe ryot 
Bcero), multiple filler words (y>x, cjihihxom, >xe, sto), 
repetitions (th tojict, cjuiiiixom tojict; th y>x CTap, 
Tbi y>x ce/i), unnatural sentence structures (Te6e 
xamy ecTb); sequences that mismatch the rhythmic 
pattern (like «cHOBa chh 3aBen penb», where the ev¬ 
er-accented vowel e is forced into an unstressed syl¬ 
lable), and so on. 

All that is exacerbated by extremely bad rhym¬ 
ing. More than once, a word is rhymed with a form 
of itself, an inadmissible blunder in Russian poetry, 
for example: ecTb (“eat”)—cbecTb (“eat up”), ero— 
Hero (“him” or “it”). Most of Rozhdestvenskaya’s 
“rhymes” are either not rhymes at all (like Bee— 
HHrfle, MHe—flBope, MHe—cyflbtie, >xapy—Mory, as just 
one common sound is not enough to make a Rus¬ 
sian rhyme) or are what is called “weak” or “watery” 
rhymes based on verb endings (HafleBaTb—ttep>xaTb, 
OTBenaji—nporHaji, etc.). 

These facts call into question Dr. Parker’s exper¬ 
tise in Russian prosody. 

On the other hand, the far more skillful Polik- 
sena Solovyova is subjected to hair-splitting criticism: 


[In Solovyova’s translation,] Pat turns to 
“Pet,” the Cheshire Cat to “Chesterskii” Cat, 
and so forth. Misunderstanding the English 
construction, “I must have been changed 
several times,’’she renders it as “it seems that I 
was changed [by others] several times.” 18 

This criticism is based on mistakes. To begin with, 
the rendition of Pat as FIst is a perfectly legitimate 
re-spelling, in which the letter 3 stands for the English 
a, just as it does in the rendering of Carroll as Kappojui 
and of thousands of other names. 

Now, “Chesterskii” (Heerepcxirii) means “coming 
from Chester” and, considering that Chester is the 
county town of Cheshire, the choice of the adjective 
is hardly a mistake. 

Finally, the phrase “I must have been changed sev¬ 
eral times” means exactly what Dr. Parker describes as 
a “misunderstanding”: a change effected by others, as 
opposed to “I must have changed [myself].” Inciden¬ 
tally, translator Aleksandr Shcherbakov understood it 
in the same way and translated it as «Mena HecxoJibxo 
pa3 npeBpamajin» 19 (in back translation: “they have 
several times turned me into someone else”), but that 
goes altogether unnoticed by Dr. Parker, who, as we 
will see later, is very enthusiastic about Shcherbakov’s 
work. An inconsistent approach, to say the least. 

REVIEWS OF D’AKTIL’S AND OLENICH- 
GNENENKO’S TRANSLATIONS 

The version by D’Aktil (Anatoly Frenkel) was pub¬ 
lished in 1923. While admitting that he displays 
“overall a good command of Russian and English,” 
Dr. Parker reproaches him for replacing the content 
and characters of Carroll’s poems with inventions of 
his own. But a Russified version of an English story is 
liberal by definition, and one can hardly expect the 
translator’s Marfushas and Yahskas (Russian familiar 
pet names typically used when addressing servants) to 
represent English folklore or history. 

The contradiction is all the more surprising 
because Dr. Parker takes diametrically opposed ap¬ 
proaches to similar distortions in different transla¬ 
tions. When Solovyova replaces Father William with 
Borovik (“cep, or boletus edulis”), the reviewer calls it 
“a splendid poem in tribute to the rare mushroom.” 20 
But D’Aktil, she says, “takes great liberties” by replac¬ 
ing the same character with “a dragonfly hard at work 
gathering food for the winter.” 21 Why a mushroom is 
a smaller liberty and a better substitute for Father Wil¬ 
liam than a dragonfly remains unexplained. 

D’Aktil is also criticized for his grammar, as he 
“. . . often replaces the relative pronoun ‘which’ (ko- 
toryi) with participles. ... It is not. . . fitting in regard 
to Carroll’s direct, economical use of English and 
leads to extended, wordy phrasing.” 



Now this sounds exceedingly strange. A participle 
combines the meanings and functions of two words, a 
relative pronoun and a verb, so it inevitably makes the 
phrase less, not more, “wordy” than a relative clause. 
But even it weren’t true, only one participle phrase in 
the whole of D’Aktil’s translation, as my own search has 
shown, corresponds to a which clause, and here it is: 

She found herself in a long, low hall, which 
was lit up by a row of lamps hanging from the 
roof.—A/ruca ouyTmiacb b a/ihhhom hh3kom 3a/ie, 
ocBemeHHOM pa/toM CBHcaiomHX c noToaKa jiaMn. 

This 12-word 69-character sentence is even more con¬ 
cise and succinct than the 21-word 75-character Eng¬ 
lish original. As for being “fitting" in regard to the 
original, this sentence is an exemplary translation: it 
is accurate and written in impeccable Russian. 

But perhaps the reviewer just worded her idea 
poorly while meaning to say the opposite, that is, that 
D’Aktil often substitutes a pronoun-plus-verb phrase 
for a participle? That is not true either. While not 
giving up which-c lauses altogether, the translator uses 
them very economically, and rightly so, because their 
frequent repetition is bad style in Russian. 

Two other findings of the reviewer, that “the 
Mock Turtle soup is praised for being a ‘fashionable’ 
soup of tine ingredients” 22 and that “the translation 
ends with Alisa relating her dream to her sister in 
italicized block letters,” 23 cannot be taken seriously 
as “faults.” But that is all she has to say before sum¬ 
marizing that “D’Aktil’s translation is not among the 
best.” 24 Not convincing, I am afraid. 

That said, I am not trying to give any assessment 
of my own, favorable or unfavorable, of the D’Aktil 
version. The point I am making is that Dr. Parker’s 
critical arguments against it appear to be partial, un¬ 
tenable, and sometimes even untrue. 

The translation by Aleksandr Olenich-Gnenenko 
(1940) is said to “follow the original as far as the Rus¬ 
sian language permits, perhaps too tenaciously at 
times.” 25 The translator is praised for his good com¬ 
mand of English, but his success with puns is charac¬ 
terized as limited (p. 30). 

As for his poems, they are seen as “fairly success¬ 
ful approximations of the originals” (Ibid., p. 31). It 
is obvious that Dr. Parker was not familiar with Ehm 
Etkind’s brilliant and crushing analysis of Olenich- 
Gnenenko’s versifications, which stated: 

Olenich-Gnenenko failed the task he had 
set himself: he did copy the form of the “bal¬ 
lad" [“Father William”], but his translation 
lacks the naturalness of an unfettered and 
clever joke and is devoid of the original’s 
energetic, free intonation. The construction 
«To no/ie3HO 7Tb... ?» is ugly and false. And how 


rhythmically expressionless is the stammer¬ 
ing line «Tbi, oflHaKO, Becb fleHb xoflinnb Ha 
rojioBe», where the [rhythmic] stress singles 
out the preposition for no reason! 26 

In discussing Olenich-Gnenenko’s verse, the inter¬ 
nationally renowned philologist Etkind (who was the 
author of over 550 academic papers) uses such terms 
and phrases as “shapeless,” "unpleasantly imprecise,” 
“a lifeless copy,” “even a sophisticated adult reader 
won’t understand anything here,” and so on. His sum¬ 
mary is as follows: 

A translator of poetry has no right not to see 
the wood for the trees [or he] will stumble 
around and lose track. . . . This is what hap¬ 
pened with poems from Alice in Wonderland: 
by translating them [in this way] after Samuil 
Marshak, Aleksandr Olenich-Gnenenko took 
a decided step backward. 27 

In my opinion, no review of Russian poetic transla¬ 
tions from Carroll can be valid if the reviewer is not 
familiar with Dr. Etkind’s analysis. 

REVIEW OF DEMUROVA’S 
TRANSLATION 

As Dr. Parker comes to her next object of review, the 
translation by Nina Demurova, she blasts it right away 
as “a classic demonstration of the vulgarization and 
impoverishment of the Russian language during the 
decades of Soviet rule,” a version “plebeian in tone 
and nuance, the choice of words and idioms taken 
solely from poor Soviet stock.” 28 

It would be naive to expect Dr. Parker to explain 
what exactly she means by “the vulgarization and im¬ 
poverishment" of the language during Soviet rule. Of 
course, no serious expert would uphold such a sweep¬ 
ing statement about the Russian language, because 
twentieth-century Russian authors, including four 
Nobel Prize winners, revealed a language no less rich 
than that of any earlier period. 

But here is why the academic calls Demurova’s 
translation "plebeian”: 

This is embodied in her persistent use of “ty,” 
the second person singular form of “you,” a 
predominant form of address among Soviets, 
which creates a particularly harsh ambiance 
diminishing Alice’s stature as a person. 29 

I feel really embarrassed at having to explain some 
elementary facts about Russian grammar and usage 
to demonstrate the falsehood of this assertion. But if 
we have to go over the basics, so be it. 

Like all European languages except modern 
English, Russian has two distinct forms of the sec¬ 
ond person pronoun: singular (th) and plural (bh). 
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The former is used to address a good friend, a family 
member, a child, or an animal (we do talk to pets and 
beasts, don’t we?). The latter is reserved for conversa¬ 
tions with individuals, especially older ones, beyond 
the circle of family and friends. 

In pre-1917 Russia, the singular form was also the 
accepted way of addressing any member of the “low¬ 
er” classes (a servant, a waiter, a coachman, or a peas¬ 
ant), regardless of their age. When the monarchy col¬ 
lapsed, this disparaging usage was finally abandoned. 
Whatever may be said about Soviet rule in Russia, it 
is undeniable that in official Soviet etiquette all citi¬ 
zens were to be addressed with the respectful plural 
pronoun bh. 

And if the word “Soviets” as used by Dr. Parker 
stands for “Soviet people,” it should be understood 
that there were different kinds of people who would 
use one or the other pronoun depending on whom 
they talked to and in what situation. 

It is also wrong to allege that the pronoun tm “di¬ 
minishes Alice’s stature as a person.” Let us recall that 
Alice is a seven-year-old girl. In Russia, small children 
have always been addressed with the familiar form, 
whether before, during or after the Soviet period. 
And what “stature" is Dr. Parker talking about? Alice’s 
perceived status changes depending on the situation 
she finds herself in or the way she is treated by her 
interlocutors. 

When the White Rabbit takes Alice for his house¬ 
maid in Chapter 4, it is altogether natural that, in 
Demurova’s translation, he addresses her as tm, ex¬ 
actly as masters would treat their servants in the nine¬ 
teenth century. One can find plenty of examples of 
this usage in the writings of Dr. Parker’s favorite Rus¬ 
sian author, Vsevolod Garshin (1855-1888; Parker’s 
doctoral thesis was about his works). 

But in Chapter 4, where Alice imagines herself 
being talked to by her nurse (that is, a servant), it is 
the polite plural forms that we find in Demurova’s 
translation: 

“Miss Alice! Come here directly, 

and get ready for your walk!”— 

«Mhcc A/nica! I4flHTe cxopee ciofla! Ilopa Ha 

npory/ucy, a bii eme He oseTM!» 

This Russian wording is even politer than the original 
(directly is rendered as “quickly, “ and the command 
“get ready’’ is replaced by a mild complaint “you are 
not dressed yet”). Alice’s “stature” as a member of the 
upper class, if that’s what concerns anybody, is never 
compromised. 

That said, there are situations in the book where 
the choice of the pronoun is open to discussion, as 
when the King questions Alice at the trial. (In my own 


translation of the book, I have used the pronoun bbi 
in that context. 30 ) 

But, on the other hand, Alice’s interlocutors are 
aware of her young age (“Consider, my dear, she is only 
a child,” says the King in Chapter 8; “Tut-tut, child,” 
says the Duchess in Chapter 9). It easily explains De¬ 
murova’s choice of tm, the predominant way of ad¬ 
dressing children in Russian, instead of bh. There is 
nothing “plebeian,” “vulgar,” or “Soviet” in that. 

Dr. Parker’s reference to Stuart Collingwood’s 
words that “Mr. Dodgson possessed an intense natu¬ 
ral appreciation of the beautiful,” 31 cited in support 
of her criticism of Demurova, is completely off the 
point. Carroll’s sense of the beautiful did not pre¬ 
vent many of his characters from speaking to Alice 
in a very uncivil way. The Gryphon rudely calls her a 
“simpleton,” and the Mock Turtle, “very dull"; flowers 
tell her things like “I never saw anybody that looked 
stupider,” and so on and so forth. The tone of such 
remarks agrees quite well with the Russian familiar 
form of address. 

So much for the pronouns. What else does Dr. 
Parker find fault with? “Demurova,” she says, “is im¬ 
pervious to the child’s [i.e., Alice’s] charms.” 32 As no 
further explanation is given, there exists no reason¬ 
able academic way to react to this assessment. 

Some more specific criticism follows, however: 

For “kick” [in “I think I can kick a little”], 
Demurova employs “liagat”’ which is a verb 
pertaining only to four-legged animals, such 
as a horse who throws his hind legs wildly. 

Although Demurova’s Alice used a different verb— 
aflrHyTb ( lyagnut ), not liagat’, as Dr. Parker says—it 
indeed means “to kick, “ and, like the English word, 
can be said of an animal (such as a horse). But, also 
like “kick,” it can easily describe the foot movement 
of a human being. Examples of that are common in 
Russian classic literature. (Dostoyevsky, for example, 
used the same word in the same sense as Demurova in 
his short story “The Double”). 

One more piece of Parker’s criticism of Demurova: 

When the Caterpillar says “What do you mean 
by that? . . . Explain yourself!” Demurova 
phrases the question with the verb “vydumat”’ 
which implies falsehood on the part of Alisa, 
a child of great honesty and integrity. 33 

The falsehood that I can see here lies in the an¬ 
alyst’s understanding of words and logic. In the 
translation, the Caterpillar’s question («Hto 3to 
tm BHflyMMBaemb ?»—in back translation, “What 
are you fantasizing about?”) implies not so much 
an accusation of “falsehood” as disbelief and skep¬ 
ticism. 
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And, speaking logically, Alice’s honesty and integ¬ 
rity have nothing to do with what the Caterpillar may 
think of her. These are the Caterpillar’s words, not 
Alice’s. As Carroll puts it, Alice “had never been so 
much contradicted in all her life before.” 

Demurova is also under attack for using the 
word pyraTb instead of 6pamm> (both mean “scold”). 
Yes, we know that nineteenth-century lexicographer 
Vladimir Dal wrote that the former “is more vulgar 
and rude” than the latter. 34 But that is a didactic exag¬ 
geration: pyraTb just may describe the use of strong 
language, but not necessarily at all. In any case, there 
is nothing rude about the word itself, especially in 
the reflexive combination pyraTb ce6n (rugat’ sebya), 
which means simply “to scold, blame, or reprimand 
oneself." Ample evidence of that can be found in clas¬ 
sic Russian literature, such as Gogol’s or Dostoyevsky’s 
works, and in the Russian versions of other English 
classics by distinguished translators, such as Imman¬ 
uel and Samuil Marshak in their translation of Jane 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 

The following lines by Dr. Parker sound simply 
preposterous to a Russian speaker: 

Demurova gives “[ona] rugala sebia tak bes- 
poshchadno” (she swore at herself so unmer¬ 
cifully) , crediting Alisa inappropriately with a 
number of regularly employed swear words 
[(!) Emphasis added. — D. Ik], 35 

Dr. Parker is openly “doctoring” the truth: that the 
translator credits Alice with “a number of swear 
words” is a glaring invention. The reviewer lays it on 
thick in a clear effort to justify her devastating verdict: 

Demurova’s unrelenting use of a vulgar style 
remains constant throughout, demonstrating 
unerringly that Soviet modes of expression 
are wholly inappropriate for Carroll’s cultured 
English and England. Bit by bit, her translation 
of the Alice text exemplifies the general Soviet 
butchery of the mighty Russian language. 36 

With this, I believe, we have come to a point when it 
can be said with enough confidence that many (if not 
most) of Dr. Parker’s assessments do not, regrettably, 
demonstrate a good grasp of the Russian language. 
It may be attributable to her extended loss of con¬ 
tact with a genuine Russian-speaking environment. 
At the time she wrote her pamphlet, nearly eight de¬ 
cades had passed since her emigration to the United 
States. Another reason could be the superficial na¬ 
ture of Dr. Parker’s research—if her writing deserves 
that name. Still more examples of that superficiality 
will be given below. 

One can find a number of faults with Nina De- 
murova’s translation, as did the renowned children’s 


writer and translator Kornei Chukovsky, despite the 
generally favorable tone of his review (Chukovsky 
1968). 37 But any analysis must be fair, consistent, 
method-based, and unprejudiced. None of that ap¬ 
pears to be the case with Dr. Parker’s pamphlet. 

TWO MORE TRANSLATIONS DISMISSED, 
TWO EXTOLLED 

Dr. Parker criticizes two more “Soviet” versions of 
Wonderland. She describes the translation by popular 
children's writer Boris Zakhoder as “a strange amal¬ 
gam of an English Alisa, improper Russian forms, and 
the translator’s intrusions.” 38 Etymologist Vladimir 
Orel’s work is dismissed as “a thoroughly forgettable 
translation” full of “miscomprehensions and devia¬ 
tions from the original” as well as “contemporary So¬ 
viet jargon.” 39 

Even though there are reasons to give those 
translations a low rating indeed, Dr. Parker’s argu¬ 
ments are scarce, inadequate, and sometimes entirely 
wrong. For example, she criticizes the use by Zakhod¬ 
er of the interjection «Oii!» (which she translates as 
Oyl, but which more often corresponds to Ouch!, Oh!, 
or Ooh!) , believing that “in Russian, as in English, [it] 
is more appropriate for an elderly person” 40 —again, a 
gross misconception about Russian word usage. Peo¬ 
ple of all ages use this inteijection. 

Orel is condemned for alleged “frequent use 
of abusive epithets from Russian common speech” 
(Ibid., p. 48). Not one such “abusive epithet” is cited, 
however, and no explanation is given of how they dif¬ 
fer from Carroll’s own “abusive” epithets, such as “stu¬ 
pid,” “idiot," and the like. 

One “Soviet” translation, however, surprisingly 
earned Dr. Parker’s appreciation as “the best of the 
Anglicized [i.e., non-Russified, D. Ye.] versions of Al¬ 
ice" —that by electrical engineer Aleksandr Shcherba¬ 
kov, which was published in 1977 shortly after Zak- 
hoder’s version and the revised edition of Demurova’s 
text. Because Mr. Shcherbakov’s supporters grasped 
at this flattering characteristic in an effort to put his 
work on a pedestal. Dr. Parker’s arguments deserve 
closer scrutiny. 

The reviewer begins by praising Shcherbakov’s 
text for being “free from Soviet jargon and sole¬ 
cism.” 42 As no examples or clarifications are given, 
this contention cannot be discussed seriously. Then 
she passes on to character names: 

Shcherbakov keeps Carroll’s nomenclature 
with only a few variants, such as Dodo into 
“Dodo-Kakikh-Uzhe-Bol’she-Net” (Dodo-of- 
the-sort-which-are-no-more), accenting the 
extinction of the large bird, and Caterpillar 
into “Cherepakha-Shelkopriad” (silk-spinning 
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caterpillar), of greater stature than a mere 
worm. 43 

The reader may remember Dr. Parker’s displeasure 
with Solovyova’s “Chester Cat” (in place of Cheshire 
Cat) and alleged misspelling of the name Pat. Against 
that background, the academic is surprisingly indul¬ 
gent toward a whole phrase of Shcherbakov’s own in¬ 
vention attached to a very short original name. We 
are told that it accents the extinction of the bird, but 
why accent it at all? There is nothing to indicate that 
Lewis Carroll ever meant or would welcome such an 
accent—he simply made a character out of a familiar 
sight for the Liddell sisters: a picture of the bird by 
John Savory they saw at the Oxford University muse¬ 
um. And if the reader looks up the word dodo in any 
dictionary, the words “extinct bird” will pop up imme¬ 
diately, so the addition is totally unnecessary. 

Dr. Parker has mixed together two characters, 
strangely calling Shcherbakov’s Caterpillar Cherepak- 
ha-Shelkopnad (“ Turtle-Silkworm ”): in reality, it is just 
IIIe/TKorrpfl.n, (Silkworm). Here too, the reviewer is con¬ 
cerned with “stature,” claiming that a silkworm is “of 
greater stature” than a mere worm. 

Well, it is not. But even if it were, the original 
character is not a worm, but a large blue caterpillar. 
And, evidently having learned that silkworms are nev¬ 
er large nor blue, Shcherbakov changes the epithets 
to fat and grey, thus significantly distorting the origi¬ 
nal image. But that goes unnoticed by Dr. Parker. 

Next, Shcherbakov’s handling of puns is dis¬ 
cussed. Dr. Parker finds “special ingenuity” in his 
version of the tale/tail pun—a play on the word 
KamtOHeTTa (“canzonetta”) and the phrase Konua HeTy 
(konca netu, “no end”). 

In my opinion, this is a poor pun for several rea¬ 
sons: First, the pair are difficult to confuse because of 
different stress patterns; second, canzonetta is a rare 
musical term not even found in general Russian dic¬ 
tionaries, so a child reader is unlikely to understand 
it, let alone find the pun funny. But, most important¬ 
ly, it is in no way related to the idea of a tail, so the 
tail-shaped poem makes no sense anymore. 

As another example of Shcherbakov’s “ingenu¬ 
ity,” Dr. Parker cites his translation of the Lobster 
Quadrille song: 

Shcherbakov’s choice of fish, “sig” (a variety 
of salmon) and “lin”’ (a huge freshwater 
fish), is fitting and unusual. 44 

Unusual? Yes. Cur (sig“cisco”) and niiHb (lin’“ tench”) 
are not among the most common fish caught or 
served as food in Russia or England. The words are so 
rare that Dr. Parker has not even provided their exact 
English equivalents. 


Fitting? Definitely not. Why replace well-known 
species of marine wildlife (whiting and porpoise) 
with something that few readers have seen or heard 
about? Dr. Parker does not explain that, so let me 
fill the gap: In an effort to make a pun out of jthiti, 
(“tench”), the translator reinterprets the obsolete ad¬ 
jective npefljiHHHbiii (“very long”) in a rather abstruse 
way as npea-miHHbiH “coming before a tench.” 

This pun sounds even more artificial, far-fetched, 
and labored in Russian than in the literal translation 
into English you have just read. It is miles apart from 
what it is intended to be an equivalent of—light and 
witty play on common words: purpose and porpoise, 
whiting and blacking (yes, it replaces both those puns). 

Dr. Parker is certainly partial when she praises 
Shcherbakov for his “special ingenuity” in choos¬ 
ing the equivalent for the “ beat time/Time won’t stand 
beating” pun— npoBecTH BpeMa, where npoBecni car¬ 
ries the double meaning “to spend” and “to cheat” 
(Parker 1994, p. 40). Boris Zakhoder used exactly the 
same solution, but nowhere in her review does Parker 
make any mention of that or any of his other puns 
(some of them not bad at all), let alone compliment 
his “ingenuity.” 

On the other hand, she never mentions the re¬ 
peated occurrence in the speech of Shcherbakov’s 
Alice of the same interjection for which she criticiz¬ 
es Zakhoder («Oii, npocTHTe, no>Ka;iyHCTa!», «Oh! R 
onHTb ee o6iifle;ia»). 

Let us look at another of Shcherbakov’s solu¬ 
tions that Dr. Parker finds "deft”: his translation of 
the chapter title “A Mad Tea-Party” as «HaennTHe co 
cflBiiroM», “which evokes the Russian custom of hav¬ 
ing tea with something (sugar, jam) or with someone, 
and by using the instrumental form of ‘sdvig’ (‘so 
sdvigom,' displacement) the connotation is drinking 
with those who are somehow displaced or ‘off, 1 that 
is, the mad ones.” 45 

This passage again raises questions about Dr. Park¬ 
er’s grasp of the Russian language. She has detected a 
nonexistent analogy between Shcherbakov’s Haemrme 
co cflBHroM (literally, “drinking tea with a shift”) and ex¬ 
pressions like nail c caxapoM (c BapeHbeM), “tea with sug¬ 
ar or jam.” What is overlooked here is the translator’s 
attempt to play on the fact that the Hatter, the Hare, 
and the Dormouse move (i.e., shift) around the table. 

As for the figurative meaning of the phrase co 
c/TBHroM, “crazy,” it is a colloquialism that took shape 
precisely in the late Soviet period so much abhorred 
by Dr. Parker. The phrase is not common in educated 
speech (it returns just three hits in that sense in the 
National Russian Corpus 46 ), and is at odds with Lewis 
Carroll’s style and lexical texture. 

When pondering over Dr. Parker’s partiality to¬ 
ward Shcherbakov’s text, I came to the conclusion 
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that it stems from his ample use of the plural pronoun 
bm —something that Parker appears to consider as the 
hallmark of a good translation. That partiality is so 
strong that even when Shcherbakov’s Alice inconsis¬ 
tently switches over to the informal pronoun Tbi, Dr. 
Parker goes to great lengths to justify the departure: 

At the end of the second chapter, as the 
Mouse swims away from Alisa, infuriated by 
her affectionate remarks about cats and dogs, 
Alisa pleads an informal form for the Mouse’s 
return. It is precisely how Alisa would address 
the Mouse had she been in a wakeful state. 

By his translation, Shcherbakov unobtrusively 
introduces a psychological twist in Alisa’s 
consciousness, as if for the moment she was 
leaving the world of dreams, the Mouse be¬ 
coming what she is, a mere little mouse. Af¬ 
terwards, both Alisa and the Mouse revert to 
the formal mode of address. 47 

For the sake of clarity, let me quote the relevant lines 
directly: 

. . . A/iuca thxo h >Kano6H0 CKa3atia: 

— MbiiuKa, Mi-matt! Bepmicb, no>Ka/iyHCTa. 

A 6o;ibme He c/ioBa He CKa>Ky hh o KouiKax, 
hh o codaKax, pa3 Tbi hx He /uodumb. 48 

With Alice trying to appease a large angry animal 
(who, may I remind the reader, seems the size of a 
walrus or a hippopotamus to the diminished girl), 
her sudden rollback from the polite form bm, coupled 
with a diminutive (MbiuiKa, “little mouse”), is a highly 
questionable “twist” and looks more like an illogical 
mistake on the translator’s part. 

But all right, let us believe for a moment that 
the wording reflects a psychological subtlety. We will 
then have to classify it as a needless departure from 
the original. Carroll’s Alice never questions the real¬ 
ity of what is happening to her; she does not leave 
her dream until she wakes up in the end of the book. 
Moreover, Wonderland was not only Alice’s dream, 
it was a dream Lewis Carroll himself cherished and 
wanted to remain in. As he wrote in the concluding 
poem of TTLG, 

Ever drifting down the stream — 

Lingering in the golden gleam — 

Life, what is it but a dream? 

So the presumed “twist of consciousness,” if it was ac¬ 
tually meant by the translator, goes decidedly against 
Lewis Carroll’s concept and intent. 

Incidentally, there are more cases of erratic use 
of formal/familiar modes of address by the translator. 
In Shcherbakov’s rendition of the Mouse’s tale, Fury 
is as inconsistent as Alisa when talking to the Mouse: 


“I’ll be judge, I’ll be jury,” said cun¬ 
ning old Fury: “I’ll try the whole cause 
and condemn you to death.” 49 
Hamit 3aKOHbi —Barna Bima. 50 
Byfleuib HeMefljta Tbi Ka3HeHa. 

[Back translation'. Our laws, your ( polite form) 
guilt. You will be {familiarform) executed im¬ 
mediately. ] 

I must also comment on Dr. Parker’s remarks that 
“Shcherbakov is equally ingenious with his rendition 
of verse” 51 and that he “maintains Carroll's refine¬ 
ment” in language. 52 My analysis shows that the op¬ 
posite is true. 

Most poems in the Alice books—whatever their 
original style or meter—have been rendered by 
Shcherbakov in the trochaic rhythm, which is asso¬ 
ciated in Russian culture with merry folk songs and 
dances. The translator seems indifferent to the style 
of the verse he renders. He even turns the Jabber- 
wocky poem, which is styled as a grim medieval hero 
epic and should be recited in a slow, solemn rhythm, 
into a chastushka —a genre of a jocular (often ob¬ 
scene) peasant song: 

Po3rpeHb. IOp3KHe xoMeitKH 
IIpocBepTe/iH Becb TpaBac. 

AltHHIOT 6pbICKyHHetIKH 
n 0 fl CKOpHHHH pbIHHOKaC. 53 

The Mock Turtle’s song, which parodies a romantic 
lyrical song by James Sayles of the style performed in 
nineteenth-century musical salons, is also rendered 
by Shcherbakov in the same rollicking rhythm sug¬ 
gestive of a loud peasant woman singing, waving her 
scarf and tapping out a chastushka: 

Cyn ropHHHH h rycTofi, 

Becb ot >KHpa 30 jiotoh! 

Mbi Bcerfla roTOBbi yn- 
YroieTaTb noflobHbifi cyn! 54 

[Back translation: 

Soup, hot and thick, 

All golden with fat! 

We’re ever ready to guz- 
Guzzle up such soup!] 

But the vernacular is not the only register of speech 
in which Shcherbakov plunges his Alice (should I call 
it “plebeian,” to use Dr. Parker’s term?). He easily falls 
into bureaucratese as well. Consider the way he trans¬ 
lates a clear and simple sentence: 

And she kept on puzzling about it while the 
Mouse was speaking, so that her idea of the 
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tale was something like this . . . ( Wonderland, 
Chapter 3) 

Ho Mbimb H3orHyjia apoKamufi xbocthk, OKaaa 
ero jianxaMH h Hcno/miiaa HimecneflyioiUHe 
CTHXH, KOTOpbie B IiaMJITH A/IIlCbl 6bUIH 
Tenepb Hepa3pbIBHO CBB3aHbI C /JBH>KeHHflMH 
MbimnHoro XBoera. 55 

[Back translation: But the Mouse curved its 
trembling little tail, grasped it with its paws, 
and recited the poem following hereinafter, 
which in Alice’s memory was now inextri¬ 
cably associated with the movements of the 
Mouse’s tail.] 

Apart from extensive arbitrary additions, the transla¬ 
tor has not stopped short of using two bureaucratic 
cliches: ir h/K ec/Tt'/T,y fo rune, “following hereinafter,” and 
Hepa3pbiBHO crwiaanbi, “inextricably associated.” The 
crowning infelicity here is the word navi jit b (“mem¬ 
ory”) for “idea,” as if the Mouse’s tale was something 
Alice already knew but now began to link, for some 
strange reason, with the movements of its tail. In sum¬ 
mary, the sentence is a poorly styled mistranslation. 

Such is the degree of “refinement” and "fidelity 
to the English text” (quotations from Dr. Parker’s re¬ 
view) that one finds in Shcherbakov’s phenomenally 
inferior translation. Dr. Parker’s assessment of it 
as “the best of the Anglicized versions of Alice" just 
doesn’t hold water. 

I believe that I have familiarized the reader suf¬ 
ficiently with Dr. Parker’s “method" that there is no 
need to discuss her review of Vladimir Nabokov’s Anya 
in Wonderland. Her opinion of his work is enthusias¬ 
tic, but does that opinion deserve to be taken into ac¬ 
count any more than her other reviews? I believe not. 

Like Boratynskaya, Granstrem, and Frenkel 
(D’Aktil), Vladimir Nabokov produced a strongly 
Russified version of Wonderland in a genre that 
contemporary philology cannot view as transla¬ 
tion proper. But in the niche of Russianized adap¬ 
tations, this early work of one of the world’s most 
famous authors is a unique phenomenon that 
merits attentive and competent academic analysis 
in a separate study. 

CONCLUSIONS 

My study of the paper “Lewis Carroll in Russia” by Dr. 
Fan Parker has led me to the following conclusions. 

♦ In her pamphlet, Dr. Parker tried to give credible 
ratings to 11 Russian versions of Wonderland, but 
failed to do so, due to the lack of method, objec¬ 
tivity, consistency, and sufficient competence in 
her analysis. 


♦ Two different types of works—books “Russified” 
in accordance with now obsolete traditions of 
literary adaptation, and translations proper— 
should be studied and reviewed in accordance 
with different principles, and not mixed up 
together. 

♦ Dr. Parker was obviously not guided by any 
theory of, or any authority in, literary translation. 

♦ Dr. Parker used no set of uniform criteria in com¬ 
paring each version of Wonderland either with 
the original or with other versions. Her paper is 

a conglomerate of widely selective, fragmentary, 
and arbitrary comments. 

♦ Proper review criteria should have included, 
among others: translation correctness and ac¬ 
curacy; fidelity to the original concept, imagery, 
and style; global handling of humor, puns, and 
parodies; literary and poetic merits from the 
perspective of the target language. 

♦ Dr. Parker’s paper abounds in sweeping and 
unsuitably emotional judgements that are not 
substantiated by any examples or arguments. 

Most of the reviewer’s opinions, whether favor¬ 
able or unfavorable, are biased, and many of the 
points made are not true to fact. 

♦ Many of Dr. Parker’s statements reveal her pro¬ 
found misconceptions about Russian grammar, 
style, and word usage, probably due to her pro¬ 
longed loss of contact with the living language. 

The pamphlet cannot be deemed a serious or trust¬ 
worthy study. Dr. Parker’s criticism, whether eulogis¬ 
tic or disparaging, rests on bias, misconception, bro¬ 
ken logic, and lack of expertise. 

After resolving a long-standing misapprehension, 
it is with great relief that I conclude: Dr. Parker’s work 
can be safely excluded from the circle of respectable 
academic sources in translation studies and discarded 
from responsible consideration. 
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AMIRICAM VOTJflO 
FOR A CHAMOIS 



FRANCINE F. ABELES 




T he editorial pages of The New York Times on 
November 9 and 10, 2018, featured two 
articles on how to make the U.S. House of 
Representatives more representative of the size and 
diversity of the country’s population. Astonishingly, 
the same number of House members represents us 
now as represented the population in 1911 when the 
current House size of 435 was set. Now each member 
represents about 750,000 people, in contrast to about 
200,000 people represented by a member then. The 
remedy is to add 158 additional seats, which would 
eliminate certain discrepancies; for example, Mon¬ 
tana, with a population over one million, and Wyo¬ 
ming, with a population about half that size, have one 
House seat each, while Rhode Island, whose popula¬ 
tion is about the same as Montana’s, has two seats. 
The number of additional seats is based on what is 
known as the “cube law of elections,” formulated 
around 1910 for Great Britain and analyzed in 1972, 
where it was observed that a cube root relationship 
tends to exist worldwide between the size of a politi¬ 
cal assembly and the size of the voting population 
(Taagepera, 1972). 

Of course, new congressional districts would have 
to be drawn, but this is not a problem because the soft¬ 
ware to do it exists. Since a state’s electoral votes are 
equal to the size of its congressional delegation, rep¬ 
resentation in the Electoral College is biased because 
underrepresented states in the House have a smaller 
impact in choosing the president of the United States. 

In the second editorial the editors recommended 
replacing our current voting method for the House— 
majority rule in single-member districts—with pro¬ 
portional representation: ranked choice voting in 
multimember districts. As an example, Massachusetts 
has nine congressional districts with about 1/3 of its 
voters voting Republican, yet no Republicans have 
been elected to the House for almost twenty-five 
years. In multimember districts, each party can run 
as many candidates as there are district seats. With 
this method, Republicans would win one seat in each 
district, getting three of the nine congressional seats, 
which approximates the proportion of that state’s Re¬ 
publican voters. 


What does the problem of political underrepre¬ 
sentation in the U.S.A. have to do with Lewis Carroll? 
A great deal. He was politically active all his profes¬ 
sional life, hrst in local matters at Oxford University 
where he taught, later in political issues at the nation¬ 
al level. Foremost among these was the issue of the re¬ 
distribution of seats in the House of Commons neces¬ 
sitated by the increase of the voting franchise in 1884. 
In a letter to the St. James’s Gazette (July 5, 1884), he 
proposed a method to make the House of Commons 
“a true index of the state of opinion in the nation it 
professes to represent... and that each political party 
will be duly represented in the next Parliament. . . .” 
(p.156). His guiding principles were: 

1. Each member of Parliament should represent 
approximately the same number of voters. 

Each district should return several members 
and the number of members elected should 
be proportional to the number of voters in the 
district. 

2. The minority of the two parties (Conserva¬ 
tives, Liberals) into which each district may 
be divided should be adequately represented. 
Each district should have a fixed quota that 
will suffice to elect a member. 

3. Since there is no fixed rule to transfer the 
surplus votes of an elected candidate (votes 
in excess of the quota), the elected candidate 
should decide which of the other candidates 
he will assign his votes to. The Proportionate 
Representation Society (founded on January 
16, 1884) wanted those votes to be transferred 
among the remaining candidates in the same 
proportions as the entire set of ranked voting 
lists, a method known as the Single Transfer¬ 
able Vote (STV). 

Carroll claimed the STV is not practicable and he also 
showed that it can result in the “wrong” candidate be¬ 
ing elected (Letter to the St. James’s Gazette, June 5, 
1884). He claimed that the only practicable plan is 
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to let the candidate who has surplus votes decide to 
which other candidate to give them. 

In his watershed publication The Principles of Par¬ 
liamentary Representation (PPR) published privately in 
October and publicly in November 1884, Dodgson 
showed that voter representation is maximized in 
multimember districts where districts are as large as 
possible. Using a table to illustrate this point (Table 
III, p. 188), he recommended four- or five-member 
districts, with as few one- or two-member districts as 
possible. 

Dodgson was the first to show that the propor¬ 
tional representation problem (assigning seats to po¬ 
litical parties), and apportionment (allocating seats 
to districts) are mathematically the same problem. 
Dodgson’s work on the central concepts of propor¬ 
tional representation and apportionment establishes 
him as the only nineteenth-century writer who com¬ 
pletely understood the fundamental issues of the en¬ 


tire spectrum of voting theory, a field that was not sys¬ 
tematized until the 1920s. Carroll, indeed, was ahead 
of his time. 
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Two Sculptorsin Conversation 

BRIDGETTE MONGEON & KAREN MORTILLARO 




Our Spring 2015 meeting was held at the internationally 
renowned Harry Ransom Center at the University of Texas 
at Austin. As it happened, two sculptors met at the confer¬ 
ence: speaker Bridgette Mongeon and our own Karen Mor- 
tillaro. Each was working on a Carroll-related sculpture 
project. Karen creates anamorphic—and other types—of 
art; we visited her studio at our Fall 2013 meeting in L.A. 
(KL 91:6). Bridgette’s talk was entitled “Finding Alice: 
Lewis Carroll Inspires a Texas Artist to Create a Mon u¬ 
mental Bronze Sculpture” (KL 94:6). 

Move One Place On, the title of Bridgette’s remark¬ 
able sculpture, was completed in 2016 and installed in 
Evelyn’s Park in Bellaire, Texas, just outside of Houston. 
The sculpture depicts the Tea-Party as a grouping of larger- 
than-life bronze pieces. The overall size of the project is 
impressive, as are the sizes of the individual sculpt ures. It 
teas created using both traditional sculpting and new tech¬ 
nology. Karen also works in bronze, so casting such a large 
sculpture intrigued her. After Bridgette’s talk, they met and 
had an animated conversation. Since then, they’ve crossed 
paths at meetings with companies that use 3D printers to 
create art objects, and they like to stay in touch to chat and 
talk shop. Here is one such conversation : 

karen: Where did the initial idea for a tribute 
come from? 

bridgette: The Jerry and Maury Rubenstein 
Foundation acquired a parcel of land that was 
once Teas Nursery and gave it to the city of 
Bellaire, a suburb of Houston, Texas. A portion 
of the property was reserved for a memorial gar¬ 
den to honor their mother, Evelyn Rubenstein. 
karen: Who came up with the idea for a sculpture? 
bridgette: I was already working on a sculpture 
for the Evelyn Rubenstein Jewish Community 
Center when I heard there might be a sculp¬ 
ture needed for the park. As it turned out, the 
park’s landscape designer suggested that the 
Rubensteins visit the Alice in Wonderland sculp¬ 
ture in Central Park. And when they returned 
from the East, they brought back photos to show 
me. From that inspiration, I put together sketch¬ 
es of a tea-party, which is different from the 
sculpture in New York. I presented them to the 
client, and the morphing of my sculpture began. 


karen: It’s interesting that your client was flexible 
and comfortable enough to take a nontradition- 
al direction with a tribute piece. I would think 
the selection of Lewis Carroll's Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland was a surprise? Were you familiar 
with the book when you took the commission? 

bridgette: I knew its history growing up, but I 
didn’t read the book until I got the commission. 
After getting a direction I then had to study the 
stories. 

karen: That’s interesting. I also had not read Alice 
until it was recommended as a vehicle for my 3D 
anamorphic sculpture. 

It is fascinating how an artist approaches, 
explores, then develops a new project. The 
Rubensteins’ photos of the Central Park Alice 
showed sculptor Jose de Creeft’s interpreta¬ 
tion. [ De Creeft’s widoiv, Lome Goulet, addressed 
the LCSNA about the statue in March 1998. - Ed.) 
Creeft was commissioned by George Delacorte 
to create a sculpture in tribute to his wife, 
Margarita, who read Alice to their children. The 
sculpture was designed to encourage children to 
climb, play, and explore hidden places with Alice 
and her friends. Creeft drew inspiration from 
Tenniel’s illustrations. He also incorporated lines 
from Carroll’s nonsense poem “Jabberwocky” 
that are placed around the sculpture. When 
he needed a model, he drew from his family, 
using his daughter, Donna, for the face of Alice; 
the Mad Hatter was a caricature of George 
Delacorte. 

The Central Park Alice was dedicated in 
1959, and here we are sixty years later, and Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice is again the inspiration for another 
public art piece. Once you had the commission, 
Bridgette, how did you develop your design, and 
where did your inspiration come from? 

bridgette: I was inspired by the original Tenniel 
illustrations. But inspiration can also come from 
unusual places. The face of the Hatter is my 
deceased brother-in-law, and the teacups on the 
table are my mother’s that I 3D-scanned, then 
printed out. The face of the crying baby that 
turns into a pig is my granddaughter—yea, I 



know, great tribute [laughs]. The faces of the 
cards that paint the roses red are faces of friends 
I know. The Annotated Alice was instrumental, too, 
especially when creating the 150 hidden objects 
in the scene. I recommend the book to anyone 
searching for the hidden 150. 
karen: A project on this scale is not just a sculpture 
commission—it’s also a public art piece. How 
long did it take you to develop the design, create 
budgets and production schedules, and work with 
local municipalities for permits, vendors, etc.? 
bridgette: Once I sold the client on the idea, I 
moved on to make the concept more my own. In 
the case of selling Alice and the sculpture, the 
“selling" of the concept took three years. That’s 
why it’s important to have that hrst digital sketch 
done quickly, with as few nonbillable hours as 
possible. I basically worked for three years on the 
project with no pay. 

After my digital sketches won the client over, 

I sculpted small maquettes to work out my 
ideas. I find I can do some things more easily 
in traditional clay, but other things more easily 
digitally. Next I scanned the clay maquettes. I 
have a NextEngine scanner in my studio, and 
that works well for me, though a representa¬ 
tive from the University of Houston brought by 
their Artec scanner and scanned a portrait of 
my granddaughter for the crying [piece]. Along 
with scanning, I also use photogrammetry, which 
is a combination of photography and geometry, 
to get a 3D model. 

Next, I further revise the digital designs. For 
example, it is much easier to put a small cup, 
saucer, and watch in a digital design than it is 
to sculpt a tiny half-inch cup. For the March 
Hare, we 3D-printed a small version. The clay 
maquettes are fragile and can’t survive the type 
of use we put them through when using them as 
references to make the larger sculptures. I wish 
I had taken the time to make 3D prints of all of 
the figures, and will definitely make it a part of 
the workflow in my future. 

I also sent the digital hies to Synappsys Digital 
Services in Oklahoma and Across the Board in 
Canada, who CNC [ComputerNumerical Control\- 
milled it out of foam at the desired larger size. 
My vendors send me the foam pieces and we put 
them together. There was still a ton of work to 
do. My interns and I carved the foam, adding 
more detail. We also added clay to the foam. In 
that clay, we put even more detail. 
karen: You then moved on to the bronze cast¬ 
ing process. I’m happy to describe the process, 
because of my access to a personal fine arts 
foundry. 


Just as you used both traditional and digital 
technology for the sculpting of your project, a 
modern foundry also incorporates both tradi¬ 
tional and new technologies. The process for cre¬ 
ating a fine-art casting is called the lost-wax, or 
shell, method. Usually, the hrst step is to trans¬ 
port the full-sized clay sculpture to the foundry. 
The clay sculptures are then cut into sections so 
the sculpture can be easily handled throughout 
the foundry process. The foundry makes a rigid 
mold for each section—in your case, you made 
your own molds. After you make the molds, the 
clay is removed, the mold cleaned, then put back 
together and brought to the foundry. The molds 
are now ready for the hot liquid wax. The wax 
is poured into the molds to create a thickness 
of !4 inch. When the wax walls have cooled and 
are solid, the foundry workers remove the wax 
parts from the mold. Once they clean the wax 
parts, they add wax sprues. During the casting 
process, the sprues are channels that will let the 
molten bronze flow and reach all areas of the 
casting. They then dip the wax parts into a liquid 
slurry. The slurry is comparable to the tiles on a 
NASA spacecraft, and it can take extremely high 
temperatures. The wax is repeatedly dipped into 
the slurry mixture until a thickness builds up, 
enclosing the wax in a hard shell. The shells are 
then placed in an oven, where the wax is melted 
out, leaving the shell empty and ready to receive 
the molten bronze. That is why people refer to 
this process as the “lost-wax” or “shell” method 
of bronze casting. 

Once cooled, the bronze sections have the 
shell material removed, the sprues are cut off, 
and the pieces cleaned. Each of the sections are 
welded back in place, reassembling all of parts 
as if they had never been apart. The artist looks 
this over and approves it before the last step: the 
surface treatment or patina. 
bridgette: Great explanation. I’d add one more 
step that’s very particular to this commission. I 
had to watch very carefully when they welded 
things together. One wrong move and a welder 
could easily wipe out some hidden things. 
karen: I’m sure you’re often asked how much the 
sculpture weighs? 

bridgette: It weighs approximately 6,000 pounds. 
karen: Can you share how your studio ran while 
you worked on this project? 
bridgette: Many people worked with me on the 
project. I could never have completed such an 
undertaking in such a short time without the 
help of others, including artists, models for ref¬ 
erence, armature builders, 3D scanners, photog¬ 
raphers, mold makers, and so on. Some stayed 
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for the project, others only came for the day. 

I paid interns, students, volunteers, and 
senior citizens, who worked on the project. Some 
of the people were local, and some of my digital 
help worked remotely from as far away as New 
York. One woman sewed the crazy quilt that runs 
down the center of the table. We stiffened it up 
and added clay trim. Some people came and 
helped clean molds. They wanted to be part of 
the project. There were twelve people in total. 

karen: How long did the project take from start to 
completion? 

bridgette: It took nearly six years to complete, but 
the first three years I just waited for the client to 
commit. The contract with 
the Park was signed in 2015, 
just a week after the 150 th 
anniversary. I completed 
and sent it to the foundry i 
for casting in bronze. The 
last mold left my studio in i 
November 2016. What you 
see in the park is what we 
sculpted on feverishly for a 
year and a half. 

I had the sculpture at a 
very reputable long-standing 
foundry, and in the middle 
of the project, they closed 
their doors. I felt a bit like 
Alice standing in front of the 
queen and king in Chapter 
Eleven, hearing “Off with 
her head!” The trickle-down 
effect of an insolvent vendor 
was more like a deluge, from 
which I’m still recovering. 

We had to rescue Alice, which 
was no small feat. A flatbed 
semi, a truck, and a trailer 
were required to save Alice and her friends, who 
at the time were only partly cast. This covert 
operation was performed by Deep in the Heart 
Art Foundry, an intern, and me in April 2016. 
This problem prolonged the project by several 
months, but Deep in the Heart did an excellent 
job with completing the art. They delivered it 
uncovered on a flatbed truck. I can only imagine 
the looks it got as it was on the highway rolling 
through Texas. I was delighted when I saw the 
crane pick up the Hatter and watched him fly 
overhead to his final resting place. 

karen: Just as the Central Park Alice encourages 
children to interact with the piece, how does your 
sculpture encourage interaction with the public? 

bridgette: “ [Let’s all] move one place on” is what 


the Hatter says in Chapter Seven. When the 
table is full with guests, I encourage visitors to 
stand and shout, “I want a clean cup, move one 
place on,” and everyone will change places. It’s 
a good way to get into Alice’s seat. It doesn’t 
matter where you sit at the table: a character 
will interact with you. I did this on purpose. The 
scene is not complete until the table is full. 

There are 150 objects hidden in honor of the 
150 th anniversary. There’s no master list of the 
150. This is on purpose. I want the visitor to “be 
curious” and read the stories by Lewis Carroll. I 
hope to promote literacy and encourage explo¬ 
ration. This hunt will be very easy for those who 
know Carroll. I have put free 
“detective” printable books 
on the AliceSculpture.com 
website for those interested in 
documenting their findings in 
the challenge. For each of the 
150 things, you must know: 

♦ what it is 

♦ where it is located 

♦ where it is in reference to 
the books, and 

♦ what special significance it 
has for the author, illustrator, 
or sculptor. 

The project continues. I get 
help from people all over 
the world who submit free 
curricula we can post on 
AliceSculpture.com. The 
curricula focus on STEAM. 
Similar to STEM, it’s the 
interdisciplinary education 
of Science, Technology, 
Engineering, Art, and Math. 
The only criterion for the curricula is that they 
must have an Alice in Wonderland theme. Anyone 
interested in participating can submit infor¬ 
mation through the website. I would greatly 
appreciate the help! We will also be holding 
regular STEAM education days at the Park. I’m 
delighted that educators are jumping on board, 
and some are even searching for funding for 
Alice education. A company has also volunteered 
to 3D-scan the entire scene! I hope to have this 
up on the Internet soon—that way anyone can 
visit the sculpture in virtual reality. The most- 
used phrase I hear people say when they see the 
sculpture is, “Wow, the photographs don't do 
this justice.” I encourage everyone to make a 
trip. I’m also hoping to find coders who can take 
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the 3D virtual reality and possibly make it into 
an educational online game. Think Annotated 
Alice through online educational game, mixed 
with STEAM. 

karen: Did you plan for and make accommoda¬ 
tions for as many of the public as possible to join 
the tea-party? 

bridgette: I asked Channel 8’s host Ernie Manouse 
which sculpture he liked better: the one in New 
York or the one in ITouston. ITe said that when 
you visit the one in NY and climb on it, you feel 
like you might be breaking the law, but when 
you come to the sculpture in ITouston, by its very 
nature the sculpture encourages you to interact 
with it. It’s a table beckoning you to relax— 
though be forewarned, during the hot summer 
months in Houston, come early before 11:00 
am, or after 7:00 pm, since it’s so hot you can't 
touch it. The hidden 150 add to the interaction. 
Manouse concluded that he likes the Houston 
sculpture better. But his opinions do not [neces¬ 
sarily] reflect the opinions of PBS. 

Be my guest and sit at the table, chairs, and 
benches. Alice’s seat is the coveted chair, but I 
love the tipped-back Mad Hatter’s chair, which 
I call “the dude’s seat.” Sit in this chair with 
your feet up on the Hatter’s coattails, and you’ll 
find it’s at the perfect angle—and it’s a great 
photo opportunity. We have an empty spot near 
the Mad Hatter meant for a wheelchair, which 
means those with a disability can be a part of 
the gathering. Social groups use the sculpture, 
and since it’s in my town, I use it as the best 
conference table for meeting with clients and 
vendors. Tea-parties are the thing for both adults 
and children. I’ve seen people in their seventies 
and eighties searching for the hidden 150 right 
along with toddlers. Parents and librarians bring 
their books and read out loud while sitting in 
Alice’s chair. It’s very interactive. Also, I’ve heard 
that many schools must take a field trip to the 
Museum of Fine Arts Houston, but there’s no 
place for the kids to eat their lunch. So some 
are considering busing to nearby Evelyn’s Park, 
where the sculpture resides, and letting the kids 
eat at the park and then climb all over the art— 
the same type of art they could not touch in the 
museum. 

karen: What was the hardest part of this project? 

bridgette: While the Alice sculpture was in prog¬ 
ress, I still had to deal with running my studio. 
Managing all of the people while still being able 
to get my own time to be creative and deal with 
new clients was one of the hardest aspects. 


karen: What now? 

bridgette: We're still working on the curricula— 
that’s ongoing. I hope the AliceSculpture.com 
website will be a central hub for educational 
material surrounding the stories. Education 
and literacy are both very important for me. 

I’m also delighted to be speaking on the topic 
of Alice in Wonderland and STEAM. In 2017 I 
had the opportunity to speak to the Texas Art 
Educators conference as their keynote. I’m look¬ 
ing forward to being the keynote at Expanding 
Your Horizons in Math and Science, created for 
middle school girls, in February 2019. 

Then, as I often say, in my studio, Alice and 
her friends get big and small not with elixirs 
and mushrooms but with digital technology. 

I’m shrinking the entire scene down. The same 
company that came to the park and 3D-scanned 
for the virtual reality spent hours scanning the 
details of each character. Now I’m taking the 
data and reducing it down as a limited-edition 
bronze collectible. I’m responsible for giving my 
client a 15-inch bronze—it is a very limited edi¬ 
tion of ten, and I will also be creating a 10-inch 
bronze scene. I hope to take some of the pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale of these limited editions and 
purchase the books to present to children in 
deprived areas. 

Also, we are slowly recreating some of the 
150 hidden objects as ornaments. We have seven 
right now—a Cheshire Cat smile, a crying baby, 
a door, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and a por¬ 
trait of Lewis Carroll. With 150 things to repro¬ 
duce, this may take us a while. 

I’m also slowly revealing the 150 hidden 
things. But I’m doing this in riddle and rhyme 
on social media. That is a huge undertaking. 
And finally, I’m searching for a publisher for a 
book that I have written on the creation of the 
project using both fine art and digital technol¬ 
ogy. It is quite fascinating to read about and very 
similar to my previous book, 3D Technology in 
Fine Art and Craft Exploring 3D Printing, Scanning, 
Sculpting, and Milling. I’ve toyed with the idea 
of putting the hidden 150 in a separate book 
written in riddle and rhyme. So, with all of that 
on my plate, it looks like I’ll be down the rabbit 
hole a bit longer. 

Bridgette’s website is AliceSculpture.com. Hints to the 150 
hidden things are on Instagram at www. instagram. com/ 
bridgettemongeon. Follow along her Facebook page at www. 
facebook.com/FindingAliceSculpture. See “The Making of 
Wonderland,” showing the entire process, on YouTube at 
www. youtube, com/watch ?v=axtRhxhEZvk. 
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This is an update on the status 
of our forthcoming book Alice 
in a World of Wonderlands: The 
English-Language Editions of the Four 
Alice Books. It will cover editions 
published in English worldwide. It 
turns out there are many pub¬ 
lished outside English-speaking 
countries, including in China and 
Japan. 

We are now at a point where we 
have a shot at publishing the book 
in 2020. 

On January 8, 2019, Mark 
Burstein recruited Daniel “Rover” 
Singer to write an essay for the 
book about Disney and his Alices. 

A few days later Singer delivered 
his essay, which Mark then edited. 

I then asked him for his color 
photo and ten-line bio, and it was 
received the next day. Wow! Great 
work. Rover and Mark. 

All essays are now assigned. We 
have received some great ones 
already, including one by Morton 
Cohen, likely his last writing be¬ 
fore his death. This book will be 
dedicated to Morton. 
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The checklists of editions of 
the four Alice books are well along, 
and they will go to edit soon. No 
checklist is ever complete, and 
we still lack the English-language 
editions published in India, where 
English is one of the 26 official 
languages. So there must be some 
published there. 

The book will be designed by 
Jerry Kelly, the designer of the 
three-volume Alice in a World of 
Wonderlands: Translations of Lewis 
Carroll’s Masterpiece. It will be pub¬ 
lished in full color by Michael 
Everson, in print on demand and 
in hard cover. It will be the same 
size as the translations book, 814 
x 11 inches. Oak Knoll, the pub¬ 
lisher of the translations book, and 
Oxford University Press no longer 
publish bibliographies in hard 
cover, only online. 

There are numerous color 
illustrations planned, including 
the frontispiece. It will be “Wasp 
in a Wig,” illustrated by Ralph 
Steadman. This was arranged by 
Mark Burstein and agreed to by 
Steadman personally and at no 


charge to us. It will be from Mark’s 
collection and inscribed to him by 
Steadman. Thank you, Mark. 

There will also be an online 
edition of the book that can be 
searched, corrected, and ex¬ 
panded. The Lewis Carroll Society 
of North America will control the 
changes. This edition will not be 
revised ad hoc, as is Wikipedia. 
Arnold Hirshon, the associate 
provost and university librarian at 
Case Western Reserve University, 
will handle the publication of this 
version. He is also the technical 
editor of the printed book. 

Thanks to each of you who have 
brought the project to this point. 

Jon Lindseth 

- m - 

•"CORRECTION 

In “Of Books and Things,” [ KL 
101:61], Ann Buki’s article men¬ 
tioned in “Oh, Lord!” appears in 
Lewis Carroll: A Celebration (not 
Observed). 

Stan Isaacs 




The baby, hitherto quiescent, 
awoke and embarked upon a run¬ 
ning commentary of snorts and 
shrieks; it grunted like the pig- 
baby in Alice, until they expected 
it to be metamorphosed before 
their eyes. 

Edmund Crispin, Holy Disorders, 
Victor Gollancz, London, 1945 

- m - 

He reminded Juliet of one of 
Lewis Carroll’s unfortunate young 
oysters, all eager for the treat... 

Kate Atkinson, Transcription, 
Little, Brown, Neiv York, 2018. 
[There are several Carrollian 
allusions in this novel, including a 
minor character named Liddell.] 

- m - 

The Bulgaria of my childhood was 
bereft of the classics of American 
children’s literature. Instead I 
grew up with the unsugared Broth¬ 
ers Grimm and the strangeness of 
Lewis Carroll. 

Maria Popova, reviewing Presto 
and Zesto in Limboland by 
Maurice Sendak and Arthur 
Yorinks in the NYT Book Review 
of Children’s Books, November 
11, 2018 

- m - 

Theirs was the kind of building 
where the mostly elderly neigh¬ 
bors left items they no longer 
wanted on the windowsills of the 
stairwells that you as descended 
like Alice down the rabbit hole; 
you might come upon a pair of 
singed hot usable oven mitts and a 
softly rotting paperback copy of All 
Quiet on the Western Front. 

Meg Wolitzer, The Ten Year Nap, 
Riverhead Books, New York, 2008 

- m - 

Who, for instance, would have 
thought that [Ernest Shepard] 
would have cared for Tenniel, 


whose hard outline was so very 
different from his own “lost and 
found” line? But Tenniel appealed 
because of his relentless imagina¬ 
tion, which made grotesque fan¬ 
cies as solid as realities. 

Rawle Knox, The Work of E. 

H. Shepard, Methuen Children’s 
Books, London, 1979 

- m - 

The New York Times crossword puz¬ 
zle for September 22, 2018, cre¬ 
ated by Sam Trabucco, included 
the clue: Owner of the Cheshire 
Cat, with "the.” (Seven letters) 

[But ivas the Cat “owned” or simply 
“in residence?” - Ed.] 

- m - 

“D’you know why a raven’s like a 
writing desk?” she asked, wanting 
to delay what she had to tell him. 
“No. Is it?” 

Salley Vickers, Mr Golightly’s 
Holiday, Farrar, Strauss & 

Giroux, New York, 2003 

- m - 

The Dodo is a very large bird, I 
believe of the third magnitude . . . 
G. Edwards, A Natural History 
of Uncommon Birds and . . . 
Undescribed Animals in Four 
Volumes, London, Printed for the 
Author, at the College of Physicians, 
in Warwick Lane, 1743 - 1764 

- m - 

Nobody knew what he sounded, 
or even looked like; stories about 
the cartoonist were always ac¬ 
companied by the same 1986 file 
photo, showing [Bill] Watterson in 
a striped wool sweater, looking up 
from his drawing table and grin¬ 


ning like a mustachioed, bespec¬ 
tacled Cheshire Cat. 

Michael Hingston, Let’s Go 
Exploring: Calvin and Hobbes, 
ECWPress, Toronto, Canada, 2018 

- m - 

“[Ganymede Club code names] 
were devised by the earl of 
Winchester, sir, who was a close 
friend and Oxford contemporary 
of Lewis Carroll. He adopted 
the codes after being inspired by 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 
Ben Scholl, Jeeves and the King 
of Clubs, A Novel in Homage 
to P.G. Wodehousc, Little, Brown 
and Company, New York, 2018 

- m - 

‘You mustn’t pay attention to what 
a little wart like that says. He only 
does it to annoy, because he knows 
it teases. I hope you treated him 
with the contempt he deserved.” 

P. G. Wodehouse, The 
Brinkmanship of Galahad 
Threepwood, Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1964 

- m - 

Suddenly he remembered a pic¬ 
ture from a book he’d read to the 
kids when they were young; a cat 
on a branch in a tree, slowly disap¬ 
pearing and leaving behind only 
his menacing smile. 

Donna Leon, The Waters 
of Eternal Youth, William 
Heinemann, Great Britain, 2016 

- m - 

And here’s where the Cheshire 
Cat comes in. When the dotcom 
bubble burst, one of the things it 
left behind was the colossal fibre- 
optic communications infrastruc¬ 
ture that had been built at the 
height of the frenzy. This was what 
enabled the ensuing rollout of 
wired and wireless broadband and 
the exploitation of smartphone 
technology. So something good 
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emerged from the madness. But 
when the unicorn bubble bursts? 
Since it hasn’t built much, all that 
will be left is . . . the grin. Just like 
in Alice in Wonderland. 

John Naughton, “If Silicon Valley’s 
unicorn bubble bursts, what legacy 
will it leave?”, The Guardian 
(UK), online, Feb. 3, 2019 

-M- 

Memorializing any woman at all 
was going to be novel, because 
once you got past Alice in Won¬ 
derland, who was there really? As 
it happens, there is not a single 
statue of a nonfictional woman in 
the entire park. 

Ginia Bellafante, “Is a Planned 
Monument to Women’s Rights 
Racist?”, The New York Times, 
January 1 7, 2019 

- m - 

[Grant] said there isn’t a Him he 
quotes all day long, but he has 
his obsessions. Barbra Streisand is 
one. Perfume is another. (He has 
his own brand, Jack.) And he’s re¬ 
read Alice in Wonderland every year 
for the past 40 years. So he gets it. 
Duff McDo nald, “The Cult of 
RichardE. Grant's Withnail and 
I Is Finally Having Its Moment, ” 
Vanity Fair: Hollywood (online), 
February 1, 2019 

- m - 

I have only been here forty-eight 
hours and can already hear names 
being dropped and diarized as I 
plunge, Alice-like, down, down, 
down into Wonderland. Delicious. 
Ready to obey any instruction 
that declares “DRINK ME” or 
"EAT ME.” 

Alec is already awake and it’s 
slightly like a Mad Hatter's tea 
party at this 6 a.m. hour. I collapse 
like the dormouse into the teapot 
of my bed. 


Richard E. Grant, With Nails: 

The Film Diaries of Richard E. 
Grant, Picador, London, 1996 

- m - 

You know, you look at the original 
drawings for Alice in Wonderland 
that Tenniel did, which are just 
wash drawings, rather than engrav¬ 
ings. So that the Dalziel brothers, 
or however you pronounce them, 
are really responsible, in a sense, 
for the quality of the Tenniel draw¬ 
ings. For instance, those funny 
square-toed feet that turn up in 
the Alice are not Tenniel—they’re 
the Dalziel brothers. Because in 
every single thing they ever en¬ 
graved, no matter by whom, those 
square feet turn up. 

Karen Wilkin, editor, Ascending 
Peculiarity: Edward Gorey on 
Edward Gorey, Harcourt, New 
York, 2001 


-ft- 

“Beware the Jabberwock” 

-Title o/This American Life 
broadcast, NPR, March 16, 2019, 
dealing with bizarre conspiracy 
theories. Each segment had a 
Carrollian title. 

-ft- 

Cramp wrote with a sharp wit and 
a keen sense of the absurd, and 
he kept a copy of Lewis Carroll’s 
works by his desk to get the proper 
mindset to write about the absur¬ 
dities he was fighting. 

Robert Staskieivicz and Mike 
Jarulic, “Arthur J. Cramp: The 
Quackbuster Who Professionalized 
American Medicine, ” Skeptical 
Inquirer (Nov/Dec 2018) 


- m - 

Mirrors abound in Us, as do 
doublings and repetitions. Even 
white rabbits hop into the action, 
just to make clear that, like Alice, 
we can slip to and fro through the 
looking-glass. 

From Anthony Lane’s review of Us, 
The New Yorker (April 1, 2019) 

- m - 

[Co-author of the Ellery Queen 
mysteries] Frederic Dannay’s origi¬ 
nal title for the novel Cat of Many 
Tails was Off With His Head! —a 
reference to his beloved Lewis 
Carroll. 

Joseph Goodrich, Blood Relations: 
The Selected Letters of Ellery 
Queen, 1947-1950, Perfect Crime 
Books, 2012 

- m - 

The first thing I knew when I 
started American Gods —knew even 
before I started it—was that I was 
finished with C. S. Lewis’s dictum 
that to write about how odd things 
affect odd people was an oddity 
too much, and that Gulliver’s Trav¬ 
els worked because Gulliver was 
normal, just as Alice in Wonderland 
would not have worked if Alice 
had been an extraordinary girl 
(which, now I come to think of it, 
is an odd thing be say, because if 
there’s one strange character in 
literature, it’s Alice). 

Neil Caiman, “All Books Have 
Genders, ” in The View from the 
Cheap Seats, William Morrow, 
New York, 2016 

- m - 

The judge puts a nosegay into a 
tumbler of water on his desk. “. . . 
where it stood for the remainder 
of the day looking like a motif for 
a Tudor tapestry or a chapter end 
for Alice in Wonderland.” 

Margery Allingham, Flowers for 
the Judge, Ipso Books, London, 
2016 
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"¥ ike the Dormouse, I like to play with words 
1 that begin with “M.” These Ravings are fo- 

JI^B^^cused on four M’s: Meetings, Mission, Money, 
and Membership. 

MEETINGS 

While little dozing or shrieking went on (maybe 
there was some shrieking), there was muchness at our 
Spring Meeting in San Diego. Two significant exhib¬ 
its of Carroll and Edward Gorey materi¬ 
als were on display, and close to eighty 
kids and twenty Carrollians participated 
in the Maxine and David Schaefer Me¬ 
morial Reading at the San Diego Public 
Library. Over sixty people attended our 
general meeting in the Scripps Cottage 
at San Diego State University. We thank 
our hosts at San Diego State Universi¬ 
ty—Dr. Joseph Thomas, Linda Salem, 
the faculty, and the National Center for 
the Study of Children’s Literature—for their finan¬ 
cial support and speakers. Kelly Verheyden, Laura 
Kyle, and Bonnie Domingos were responsible for the 
successful activities and exhibition at the San Diego 
Public Library. The University of Southern California 
contributed materials from the Cassady Lewis Carroll 
Collection. Thank you! 

Speaking of meetings, our next LCSNA meeting 
will be held this fall at the Kislak Center for Special 
Collections at the University of Pennsylvania in Phila¬ 
delphia, October 4—6. April James, PhD, will be our 
program chairman. You may know her muse, Madi¬ 
son Hatta, who will also be at the meeting, and prom¬ 
ises some version of her fine “Twinkle Bat Variations” 
on Mad Hatter Day (10/6). I look forward to hearing 
Charlie Lovett speak to us for the first time in a while 
(“Alice on the Stage in Philadelphia”), and other talks 
will include Sibylla Benatova on Bulgarian editions; 
Estelle Markel-Joyet of the American Philosophical 
Society on “Dr. John Wheeler in Wonderland”; Ri¬ 
ley McGuire of the English Department at UPenn, 
on "No Ending-Up: Unfinished Vocal Normalization 
in Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno ”; and more to be 
announced as they are confirmed. Please mark your 
calendars. 



MISSION 

I found this brief history of the Society in a document 
prepared in 2003 by August Imholtz, the LCSNA ar¬ 
chive coordinator at the time: 

The Lewis Carroll Society of North America 
(LCSNA) was formally established in a meet¬ 
ing held at Princeton LTniversity on January 
12, 1974. LCSNA is a not-for-profit organiza¬ 
tion dedicated to furthering Carroll studies, 
increasing accessibility of research 
material, and maintaining public 
awareness of Carroll’s contributions 
to society. The records constitut¬ 
ing the surviving archives of the 
Society document its organization, 
publications, meetings, member¬ 
ship, finances, and other activities. 

They are being deposited in the 
Fales Library in the Elmer Holmes 
Bobst Library of New York University. 

As our Constitution (revised and approved in Sep¬ 
tember 2018) states: 

The purpose of the Lewis Carroll Society of 
North America is to encourage study and pro¬ 
mote awareness and appreciation of the life, 
work, times, and influence of Lewis Carroll 
(Charles Lutwidge Dodgson). 

The primary activities of our organization 
are expressed through semi¬ 
annual meetings and 
publications, e.g., 
the Knight Letter, and 
periodic publications 
of pamphlets and 
scholarly books. This 
brings me to the next 
“M” word: Money. 

MONEY 

LCSNA meetings are 
free and open to the public. 

“Free” means that the cost of two 
meetings each year comes from 




the general operating budget of the Society and/or 
the generosity and gifts of the meeting host. Meet¬ 
ing expenses include: cost of the meeting room, i 
nsurance, speaker honoraria, refreshments during 
the meeting, audio/visual and computer services, and 
the Board meeting venue, phone, and printing costs. 

Our operating budget comes primarily from 
membership dues, which have remained unchanged 
for twelve years. (In 2018, other sources of operating 
income included approximately $600 from the sale 
of Society publications and donations.) In addition 
to our meetings, your membership dues are used to 
produce two issues a year of the magnificent Knight 
Letter, and maintain and upgrade the LCSNA web¬ 
site. Periodically, scholarly or new Carroll works are 
published, such as the 2017 Rare, Uncollected, Unpub¬ 
lished, & Nonexisten t Verse of Leivis Carroll. They are 
provided gratis as part of your membership benefits. 

Current membership dues cover the cost of the 
Knight Letter but not the entire cost of meetings. In 
order to remain a vibrant, growing society, we need 
to ask that you increase your support of the LCSNA 
through giving. Yes! We encourage you to help us 
develop a culture of giving. Please go to our website 
LewisCarroll.org to see the different ways you can 
help support us. They include the following types of 
donations: 

♦ No designation (unrestricted donation used by 
the Society for business, meetings, KL expenses) 

♦ Maxine and David Schaefer Memorial Children’s 
Fund (supports programming at elementary 
schools and the Alice book giveaway) 

♦ Stan Marx Memorial Fund (supports travel, re¬ 
search, scholarly presentations, and publications) 

♦ LTSC Wonderland Award (supports annual com¬ 
petition and prizes for any university student, 
usually in California, but it is not geographically 
restricted). 

So far in 2019, about ten members have donated to 
these areas. We are very thankful for their largesse 
and hope many more will join them. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership is important for several reasons. It lets 
us celebrate and share the work of Lewis Carroll as 


a community. We discover old works and create new 
works. We learn from scholars and share diverse col¬ 
lections and interests. We are around 300 members 
strong. We want to give you a reason to continue your 
membership and provide benefits that draw you into 
the Society. 

Last year, we provided the Knight Letter to near¬ 
ly 100 members who didn’t renew or were late with 
their payment. In terms of our operating budget 
(remember the M word, Money?), this practice cost 
the Society approximately $4,000 in KL expenses and 
membership income. It is our new policy that from this 
point forward only current, paid-up members will receive the 
Knight Letter and other benefits. 

There are several ways you can help us: 

♦ Please pay your membership dues on time. 

♦ Become a Sustaining Member instead of a Regu¬ 
lar Member. This is the difference between $35 
and $100 per year. Regular Member fees cover 
the costs of the Knight Letter and a tiny amount of 
operating expenses. We’d like to have a budget 
that doesn’t rely on past savings of the Society. 

♦ Make a donation in addition to your member¬ 
ship! (See “Money” above!) 

And how do we engage new Carrollians to join the 
celebrations? Send me your thoughts. 

MORE 

This is my last M-word Raving. The Society and Board 
of Directors are serious about improving our com¬ 
munication and ensuring that the Society is vibrant, 
thriving, and “out there.” The website has recently 
been refreshed, and it is actively managed, includ¬ 
ing many blog posts. After a two-year hiatus on Twit¬ 
ter, you can again see our tweets there, and regular 
entries on Facebook. Heather Simmons, a techni¬ 
cally savvy and involved member, is keeping her ears 
and whiskers open and reporting goings on. Please 
send any social media suggestions to lcsnasocial 
media@outlook.com, or blog ideas to blogmaster@ 
lewiscaroll.org. (These usually also end up in the 
next Knight Letter's “From Our Far-Flung Correspon¬ 
dents.”) 

And that’s my “M” list—more or less! 
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ALL MUST HAVE PRIZES 

Domestic Records Part 2 


MATT CRANDALL 


I n our previous installment we explored 
the world of children’s records that were 
released before and during the 1951 Disney 
him release. In this episode we shall explore some 
of the other collected recordings from domestic pop 
artists that were also released at that time, but apart 
from the official RCA/LGR labels. And more impor¬ 
tantly, they all have illustrated sleeves! 

Let’s begin with one of my all-time favorite items 
in the collection: the Fred Waring set. It was released 
in two speeds, 78 and 45 RPM (Figure 1), and has 
some of the most interesting art of any official mer¬ 
chandise I’ve yet to come across. The record set was 
released in conjunction with a fantastic episode of 
his television show in March of 1951, featuring his 
orchestra, The Pennsylvanians, performing all ten 
songs from the album. And, as if that weren't enough, 
Kathryn Beaumont and Sterling Holloway appeared 
as well, acting out some scenes as Alice and the 
Cheshire Cat, complete with hand-painted Mary Blair 
set pieces. Pretty cool. 


Walt DIsne/s gHU 

AUCI iflW)NDERLAND 


4W ^ - * * 

FRED WARING 


.V / 


AND HIS PENNSYLVANIANS 


Figure 1. Decca Fred Waring 78 set 


Next up is a set on the Mercury label by the art¬ 
ists Richard Hayes and Roberta Quinlan, also known 
as Quinlan-Hayes. This set was available in all three 
popular formats (78, 45, and 33), all with the same 
very, very strange art. I don’t know about you, but 
even though these records are from 1951, they have 


a distinctly 1960s feel to me, from the style of 
the art, to the font, to the color palette. Artist 
signature is that of Ross Wetzel, a Disney artist 
who worked at the studio in the golden age, and 
then left to pursue commercial art and his own fine 
art. Clearly ahead of his time! (Figure 2) 


W WAIT DISHEYS 





Figure 2. Mercury 45 RPM Sets 


While the 78 and 33 sets are all Alice, the 45 is ac¬ 
tually the B side of a Pinocchio record, although not a 
Disney recording, and only has four songs, where the 
78 and 33 sets have eight. The 33 set was issued with 
a few variations: a sturdy cardstock sleeve and two dif¬ 
ferent paper sleeves, although the differences are all 
on the back, with one telling the history of the Mer¬ 
cury Childcraft label, and the other listing available 
titles in the series. For whatever reason, I have come 
across these more often in Canada than in the U.S. 

The Columbia label released a collection of songs 
by Rosemary Clooney with the Percy Faith Orchestra, 
again featuring truly special art, in both 78 and 45 
RPM. Rosemary Clooney was a very popular record¬ 
ing artist in 1950s, with her first big hit the same year 
that Alice was released. (She is also known today as the 
aunt of George Clooney.) Percy Faith was a recording 
star in his own right during the 1950s through the 
1970s, and having the pair on the same record is quite 
something. Percy Faith is probably best known for 
his “easy listening” recordings of contemporary rock 
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Figure 3. Columbia 78 RPM Set 


songs during the 1960s, which were briefly lampooned 
in the movie Good Morning, Vietnam (Figure 3). 

The records have the four songs—“Alice in Won¬ 
derland,” “I’m Late,” “The Unbirthday Song,” and 
"All in the Golden Afternoon”—which seem to be the 
most popular at the time. Perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing thing about these records is the sleeve on the 45 
RPM, which has a hole in the center just like the plain 
paper ones, even though this one is fully illustrated. 

The next set is on the Mayfair label, by the artist 
June Winters in her persona as “The Lady in Blue” 
(Figure 4). This comes in both 78 and 45 RPM, and 
has the same four songs as above, with cover art that is 
very reminiscent of Tenniel, but not quite. What’s in¬ 
teresting about these records is not the records them¬ 
selves, but the story of the Mayfair label. 

June Winters was a Broadway actress and singer 
who got her big break in a musical revue called Hell- 
zapoppin’. As a side note, this was later made into a 
film (without her) that has a famous swing dance se¬ 
quence starring the best Harlem Lindy Hop dancers 
of the era. Anyway, Winters performed on stage for 
many years, until she formed the Mayfair label with 



Figure 4. “The Lady in Blue” 


her husband in 1946. The label featured exclusively 
children's titles, mostly featuring her persona. The 
label was very successful, with many best-selling titles 
over the years. She passed away only recently, in 2015. 

Next up is something that probably should have 
been a part of the previous article, but to be perfectly 
honest I couldn’t find it in time to include it. Ah, the 
joys of remodeling. This is the RCA Victor story single 
from 1953. It is similar to the previous RCA record¬ 
ings, in that it contains songs and dialogue featuring 
Kathryn Beaumont and Ed Wynn, but not as com¬ 
plete since it is only a single disc. It comes in both 78 
and 45 RPM, and like the Mercury record above, the 
45 version is actually the B side to a similar record¬ 
ing for Disney’s Peter Pan (Figure 5). I love the art on 
this sleeve, even though Alice is very off-model. To 
my knowledge this is the last RCA record produced 
for Alice, By 1955 all records would move to the new 
Disney-owned label Buena Vista. 

And last but not least is the set on the Royale la¬ 
bel, featuring Bob Dale and Nadia Dore. To date I’ve 
only ever encountered this set as 33, but I do have 
several singles on 78 that may have been part of a 78 
album, as well as a 45 that also has several songs, and 
may have been part of a set too. We’ll take a look at 
those in Part 3 next time. 



Figure 5. Royale 33 RPM Set 


The artwork on this is very Tenniel-esque, more 
so than any of the other illustrated covers we’ve seen 
so far. But I can’t say I’m a fan of the color scheme: 
mint green and brown just doesn’t do it for me. I 
haven’t been able to find much on the artists—in fact, 
if you do a search on their names, most of what you’ll 
find eventually leads back to a blog post I did on the 
45 RPM, way back in 2009. 

And that wraps it up for this time. Don’t fret, 
there are still two more parts to come in our explora¬ 
tion of Disney Alice recordings, so stay tuned! 
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Arcane Illustrators: 
Sempe 

MARK BURSTEIN 
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F ull disclosure: I’ve been in love with French 
cartoonist Sempe’s sweet, enchantingly 
whimsical cartoons since I was but a lad, so 
when I serendipitously ran across a copy of the Alice 
book he had illustrated (in the collection of Arnold 
Hirshon, whom I was visiting in Cleveland last year), 
the game was afoot. 

The edition is titled Alice au Pays des Merveilles, 
although it also includes De LAutre Cote du Miroir, 
both translated by Andre Bay (with the Henri Parisot 
translations of three of the poems), and a preface by 
Andre Maurois. It was published for members of Le 
Livre Club du Libraire in 1961 in a numbered edi¬ 
tion of three thousand. Sempe’s eight illustrations are 
either full-page or two-page spreads in his signature 
style, which has been described as “a kind of illustra¬ 
tive haiku . . . the delicate, spidery line; the long per¬ 
spectives; the eloquent use of white space and of gray 
washes.” He has been referred to as “the master of the 
panoramic cartoon. Typically, he draws from a high or 
distant viewpoint, showing rolling landscapes or elabo¬ 
rate townscapes in which tiny human figures appear.” 

Jean-Jacques Sempe (1932-) has had many com¬ 
pilations of his le plus charmant cartoons published 
(in French, but most of them are wordless, hence 
universal), beginning in 1961, and my dad, Sandor, 
owned several of them, which is why I first became 
enamored. Although as iconic in France as Bardot or 
Sartre, he was not well known in the English-speaking 
world for his first five decades. 

In a recent interview with Francoisc Mouly, 
Sempe said, “I grew up in Bordeaux, in a piss-poor 
family, and hated school—I dropped out to enroll 
in the Army just so I could eat and have a place to 
sleep.” He explained that he had been expelled from 
school, though he was “merely distrait, not mechanf — 
distractible and undisciplined, but not mean or bad. 
He then worked endless odd jobs, delivering wine by 
bicycle, or selling tooth powder door-to-door. “I tried 
to work for a bank, the police, even la securite sociale, 
but everyone rejected me. I chose drawing because, 
well, I had to do something, and I had exhausted all 
my other options.” 


He moved to Paris and scrounged around, try¬ 
ing to sell cartoons to the newspapers. His first break¬ 
through was the chance to work with Rene Goscinny, 
who later became the scriptwriter of Asterix. In his car¬ 
toons, Sempe had often used a “cheerful, stubborn, 
lovable, empty-headed schoolboy” named Nicolas, 
and Goscinny suggested that they should start a com¬ 
ic strip with this character, which resulted in Le Petit 
Nicolas, appearing in Le Moustique between 1954 and 
1958. It was later transformed into a very successful 
series of children’s books and eventually a TV series 
and two films. 
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Sempe has said that the decisive influence upon 
him around that time was some copies of the New 
Yorker he happened to see. “All of them, I don’t want 
to leave anyone out . . . Charles Addams. Saul Stein¬ 
berg. James Thurber. They made such an impression 
on me that I saw only three or four copies and then 
decided never to look at the magazine again. They 
were too great.” 

Monsieur Lambert, another Sempe classic, was a 
1965 graphic novel set entirely at a little bistro called 
Chez Picard, “where the same men gather every day 
to dream and to lie about the three great French 
themes of sex, politics, and soccer.” 

He became a hugely successful illustrator for Par¬ 
is-Match, Punch, L’Express, and the New York Times, and 
currently counts more than fifty books of cartoons 


to his credit. He was the subject of an award-winning 
2002 documentary, Sempe, rever pour dessiner. 

Phaidon Press, normally a publisher of high-end 
art books, has recently embarked on an ambitious 
program of reissuing, or in many cases publishing in 
English for the first time, much of Sempe’s extensive 
oeuvre. 

And what of his original inspiration? Sempe has 
done more New Yorker covers than any other contem¬ 
porary artist—more than eighty! His first was that of 
August 14, 1978, and the most recent, October 15, 
2018. You can see them all at https://condenaststore. 
com/collections/new+yorker+covers/sempe. 

We hope our readers were amused by our affec¬ 
tionate tribute to that august magazine on our cover. 
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t their heart, the Alice books are about 
dreams. In each, Alice is led through a 
strange wonderland by a series of eccen¬ 
tric, unreliable characters—all the while maintaining 
a polite deference. Well, not all the while. After at¬ 
tending the Mad Hatter’s party, she gives them a Vic¬ 
torian one-star Yelp review: “It’s the stupidest tea-par¬ 
ty I ever was at in all my life!” Later she halts the entire 
Wonderland dream by shouting, ‘You're nothing but a 
pack of cards!” More tellingly, at the end of Looking 
Glass, she dispatches the Red Queen by squeezing her 
and shouting: “As for you, I’ll shake you into a kitten, 
that I will!” But aren’t we always passive in dreams, at 
the mercy of our subconscious? Not always, says some 
recent dream research. 

Matthew Walker, director of UC Berkeley’s Cen¬ 
ter for Human Sleep Science, says in his recent book 
Why We Sleep that we are indeed often passive in 
dreams: We’re giving a speech and suddenly realize 
we’re naked; we can't graduate because we’ve failed 
the final exam; a monster keeps chasing us; and so 
on. These are common anxiety dreams, and we’re 
seemingly doomed to relive them. But some modern 
dream researchers have discovered there’s more to 
dreams than just playing bit parts in the scripts our 
subconscious sends us. “Lucid” dreaming is a sleep 
state in which we become aware we’re dreaming, but 
can stay asleep and influence the outcome of events, 
just like Alice—within limits. 

Lucid dreaming has been recognized for hun¬ 
dreds of years, and it happens to many people. It also 
appears to be a learnable skill. In her new book, Why 
We Dream, science writer Alice Robb describes recent 
research suggesting that lucid dreaming can help us 
"harness the visionary and problem-solving capacities 
of dreaming.” 

Lewis Carroll was preoccupied with dreams to 
such an extent that, after publishing Sylvie and Bruno 
in 1889, he stated (with some regret) that he had not 
reused the dream motif in writing it. In an 1890 letter 
to the St. James Gazette, he said: 

You will, I believe, be doing a kindness to 
many readers of \Sylvie and Bruno], who have 
found difficulties, unforeseen by me, in the 
sudden changes of scene, and the introduc¬ 


tion into real life of what they suppose to be 
“dream-children,” if you will allow me space 
to explain that the book is written on the the¬ 
ory of the actual existence of fairies, and of 
their being able to assume human form. The 
“I” of the story goes through three different 
stages of being, (1) real life, (2) the “eerie” 
stage, in which he can see fairies, (3) trance, 
in which, while his body remains apparently 
asleep, his spirit is free to pass into fairyland 
and witness what is going on there at the mo¬ 
ment. There are no “dreams” in the book: the 
many imitations, that have appeared, of my 
two “dream-stories,” have effectually barred 
me from any further attempt to write fiction 
of that kind. 

In his biography of Carroll, Morton Cohen notes 
that, given Carroll's knowledge of classical literature, 
he would have known that the ancient Greeks felt 
dreams had to be taken seriously. Indeed, through¬ 
out history, many of the world’s peoples have used 
dreams to help predict future events, communicate 
with their ancestors, receive guidance for living their 
lives, and so on. The dreamers may have been pas¬ 
sively receiving knowledge, but they were also actively 
inviting the dreams to occur. Lucid dreaming also 
plays a key part in the vision quest, a rite of passage 
for many Native American cultures in which adoles¬ 
cent boys go into the wilderness alone for days to fast 
and pray, crying out for a dream or vision encounter 
with an animal who will grant them secret knowledge 
and supernatural powers. This sounds much like the 
method for cultivating a lucid dream. And how else 
could one have such a specific dream? 

Besides Carroll’s fascination with dreams, he 
also had insomnia: He invented the Nictograph so 
he could record ideas in the middle of the night 
without having to light a lamp, and his book Pillow 
Problems contains complex arithmetic and geometry 
puzzles he created and solved at night while waiting 
for sleep. Insomnia is discussed in Marina Benjamin’s 
recent book of the same name. She says that Vladimir 
Nabokov, among many famous writers and artists, had 
insomnia. He had a low opinion of sleep in general, 
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and said that being hyper-awake at night often caused 
a “sunburst” of inner illumination. Carroll may also 
have gotten some of his best ideas in the middle of 
the night, as Pillow Problems suggests. 

Robb notes: 

The tradition of lucid dreaming in the West 
is long, but modern scientists have only just 
begun to respect and explore it. Though ac¬ 
counts of lucid dreams can be found in the 
writings of Aristotle and Augustine, it wasn’t 
until the 1970s that scientists figured out how 
to study the phenomenon, and recently these 
techniques have borne fruit, showing us the 
therapeutic power of lucid dreams and the 
steps that most reliably induce them. 

How does one have a lucid dream? A good way to be¬ 
gin is to keep a dream journal. According to Robb, 
this can stimulate your mind to review past dreams 
and help make a lucid dream more likely. Waking up 
in the middle of a dream will also help you to remem¬ 
ber dreams. In fact, researchers say, it’s the only way 
we can remember dreams. Salvador Dali used dreams 
to inspire himself artistically. He recommended sit¬ 
ting down for a nap holding a heavy key in your hand. 
When it eventually falls, the noise will wake you up 
and you can jot down your dream. 

You can also set your alarm to go off after about 
five hours of sleep—an optimum time to capture 
dreams in your dreamcatcher. 

A good way to encourage lucid dreaming is to 
tell yourself, “I’m going to have a lucid dream about 
[. . .],” during the day, and especially before bedtime. 


There’s much more to be said about lucid dreaming 
in Robb’s book, where she describes joining groups 
that practice various ways to become lucid dreamers. 

In our LCSNA meeting report in this issue (p. 7), 
Iain McCaig tells us that lucid dreaming literally saved 
his life when he had a heart attack. He used his lucid 
dreaming experience to force his seemingly immobi¬ 
lized body to get up and get help. He’s been using the 
technique for many years as a creative stimulus. 

Readers interested in recent dream research are 
encouraged to read Zoe Heller’s excellent New Yorker 
essay “Perchance to Dream,” in which she discusses 
Robb’s and Benjamin’s books in the broader context 
of dream research. 7 

Did Carroll unconsciously realize or anticipate 
the mental state of lucid dreaming? At the end of 
Looking-Glass, Alice says, “Now Kitty, let’s consider 
who it was who dreamed it all. This is a serious ques¬ 
tion.” Serious indeed! 

ENDNOTES 

1 Robb. Alice, Why We Dream (New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Harcourt: 2018). 

2 Lovett, Charles, Lewis Carroll and the Press (New Castle, 

DE: 1999), item C. 265, p. 90. 

s Robb. p. 23. 

4 Benjamin, Marina, Insomnia (NewYork. Catapult: 2018). 

5 Robb. p. 9. 

6 Ibid, p. 95. 

7 Heller, Zoe, “Perchance to Dream," The New Yorker ., 
12/10/18. Also available online under a different title at: 
https://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2018/12/10/ 
why-we-sleep-and-why-we-often-cant. 


“Shaking / Waking” 
from De l’autre cote du 
Miroir by Pat Andrea 
(Diane De Selliers, 2006). 
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O ne might think that between Jon Lindseth’s 
and Michael Everson’s monumental and 
serious work in documenting (and commis¬ 
sioning) translations of Alice into a multitude of lan¬ 
guages, dialects, and artificial languages, there would 
be no further pathways to explore. Ha. Alice has been 
published in words of one syllable (A. L. Burt, 1905), 
with each individual word’s letters in alphabetical 
order ( Aceil in addelnnorW, 2012), with all the letters 
removed leaving only the punctuation (Between the 
Words, 2016), in emojis (Joe Hale, 2014); and the like. 
Hence I hereby propose translations into some “lan¬ 
guages” not heretofore considered; I will ante up with 
the first paragraph of each. If anyone is interested in 
completing one of these projects, do let us know. 


Hut" (“Little Red Riding Hood”), and he later col¬ 
lected his stories and poems into an eponymous book 
published by Prentice-Hall in 1956. Again, only by 
reading the text out loud can any sense be made of it. 

A Lass’s Avenger Sin One-Door-Lend 
Chapped Erewhon: Town their 
Abbot Whole 

Alas waspy guinea ink two gate fair retired offset ink 
buyers liysteron Thebe ankh, liand-off halving nod¬ 
ding two dew: won sort wise chi hat beep din toothy 
buck hearse is dour wuss reed ink, butt tit hat know 
pig terse ore conifers Haitians inn knit, “ant watt tizzy 
you sofa bug,” thaw Dalfs, “whiff oud pig tour sore 
con furs hay shuns?” 


PIG LATIN 

Although there are variant dialects, I have chosen ar¬ 
guably the most common. 

Aliceway’s Adventuresway inway Onderlandway 
Capterchay Oneway: Ownday ethay 
Abbitray-Olehay 

Aliceway asway eginningbay otay etgay 
eryvay iredtay ofway ittingsay ybay erhay 
istersay onway ethay ankbay, andway ofway 
avinghay othingnay otay oday: onceway 
orway icetway eshay adhay eepedpay into- 
way ethay ookbay erhay istersay asway ead- 
ingray, utbay itway adhay onay icturespay 
orway onversationscay inway itway, “and¬ 
way atwhay isway ethay useway ofway away 
ookbay,” oughtthay Aliceway, “ithoutway 
icturespay orway onversationscay?” 

ANGUISH LANGUISH 

“Anguish Languish” (“English Language” 
rendered in Anguish) was the invention 
of Howard L. Chace, circa 1940. It’s actu¬ 
ally a “humorous homophonic transfor¬ 
mation,” not a language, wherein similar 
sounding English words can be read out 
loud to produce an entirely different text. 

His first such work was “Ladle Rat Rotten 


SPOONERISMS 

A spoonerism is an accidental (or quite deliberate) 
transposition of sounds or syllables between two (or 
more) words in a phrase. These are named after the 
Warden of New College, Oxford, William Archibald 
Spooner (1844—1930), who had quite a reputation for 
doing this. (His time at Oxford, 1867-94, overlapped 
with Dodgson’s.) Most of the ones 
attributed to him (“The Lord is a 
shoving leopard," “Three cheers 
for our queer old dean!”, etc.) 
are spurious, but amusing none¬ 
theless. 

Alice’s Wonventures 
in Adderland 

Apter Chone: Rown the 
Habit Dole 

Balice was aginning to get tery 
vired of sisting by her sitter bon 
the ank, and of noving hathing do 
to: twonce or ice pee had sheeped 
into the sook her bister ras weed¬ 
ing, hut it bad no cictures or 
ponversations in it, “and but is 
the use of a wook,” A1 thought¬ 
less, “pithout cictures or wonver- 
sations?” 
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YODA SPEAK 

Yoda is infamous for hyperbaton, that is, mangling sen¬ 
tence structure, placing verbs at the end and direct 
objects at the start. 

In Wonderland, Alice’s Adventures 
Chapter One: Down the Rabbit Hole 
Of sitting by her sister on the bank, beginning to get 
very tired Alice was, and of nothing to do having: into 
the book her sister was reading once or twice peeped 
she had, but no pictures or conversations in it had, 
"and the use of a book,” Alice thought, “without pic¬ 
tures or conversations, what is?” 

ROGET 

Alice’s Escapades in Dreamland 

DIVISION THE FIRST: LOWERED 
INTO THE HARE-HOLLOW 

Alice was starting to become awfully fatigued of loung¬ 
ing next to her female sibling on the river mound, 
and harboring naught to enact: a time or two she had 
glimpsed into the volume her sibling was perusing, 
but it possessed no images or dialog, “and what is the 
serviceability of a tome,” considered Alice, “sans im¬ 
ages or dialogue?” 


After writing the above, I ran into funtranslations. 
com, which offers similar translations into Pirate 
Speak, Valley Speak, Shakespeare, Minion Speak, 
Swedish Chef Speak, Jive Speak, and dozens of fic¬ 
tional languages related to books, movies, or TV 
shows. I’ll spare you. As the Gumbys oft proclaim, “My 
brain hurts.” 
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Alice in Mini-Land, Time, July 12, 1954. It was this 
image, sent in by John Lockwood, that eventually re¬ 
sulted in our inaugurating a new column, at right. 
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elcome to the first in a series of columns 
about Alice in advertising. I’m an Alice 
collector, and I believe collectors are 
born, not made. The collection mania is incurable: 
If you’re one of these fortunate born collectors, the 
only question is, what to collect? A little over twenty 
years ago, a friend introduced me to the world of 
ephemera. It was love at first sight. From then on I 
specialized in Alice in Wonderland- related paper items 
(or as this is affectionately referred to, “Flat Alice”). 
The largest category in my collection is advertising. I 
enjoy the creativity found in advertisements and the 
interesting ways Alice’s Adventures can be linked with a 
great variety of products. 

After having given considerable thought as to 
why an advertiser would choose Lewis Carroll’s story 
to sell their product or ser¬ 
vice, I eventually came up 
with four main reasons: 

1. Alice’s Adventures in 

Wonderland is in¬ 
grained in popular 
culture. Everyone 
has heard of Alice 
and knows the story, 
even if they haven’t 
read the book. This 
literary classic gives 
you highly recogniz¬ 
able, out-of-copyright 
characters and situa¬ 
tions to adapt, poems 
to parody, and witty 
dialogue to quote. 

2. The iconic, original 
illustrations by John 
Tenniel are also 
copyright-free and 
available to use as is, 
or adapt. 

3. Sometimes there is a 
natural tie-in between 
the product and the 
story or characters, 


such as: tea, soup, girls’ dresses, hats, or a non¬ 
sensical or fantastic situation. 

4. The company or product works with the word 
“land” as in: Launderland, Jetland, Delta-land, 
Philcoland, Insulation-Land, and Beautyland. 
Contrariwise, Alice has now found a new or dif¬ 
ferent Wonderland. The possibilities are truly 
endless. 

Most of the advertisements use one or more of these 
points. In future Knight Letters we’ll see examples of 
these themes. For now, we’ll follow the King of Hearts' 
advice and “Begin at the beginning. . . .” 

The British ad for Pears Soap shown here is one of 
the oldest Alice advertisements. It was included in W. 
T. Stead's Books for the Bairns series in Gulliver’s Trav¬ 
els Among the Little People of 
Lilliput, and others in that 
series over the years. Books 
for the Bairns was founded 
in 1896, and featured most¬ 
ly adapted and illustrated 
literary classics and fairy 
tales. With a selling price 
of one penny, the company 
used poor quality paper to 
keep the costs down in the 
small booklets, and because 
of this few copies have sur¬ 
vived. Gulliver’s Travels was 
published in January 1897, 
while Lewis Carroll was still 
alive and Wonderland was a 
mere 32 years old. Their 
edition of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland was pub¬ 
lished in two parts, with il¬ 
lustrations by Brinsley Le 
Fanu, in December 1907 
(when Carroll's book was 
out of copyright). In Octo¬ 
ber 1915, the series added 
Alice in Wonderland: a Play, 
adapted by Marion L. Ad¬ 
ams. W. T. Stead, the pub- 
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Beautiful Soap.transparent brown. 
Praised by all; Of World renown, 
Who for the luxury does not hope ? 
Awash in the morning, with beautiful Soap! 
Awash in the morning, with beautiful Soap! 
Beau—oofiful So—oap! 
Beau—ootiful So—oap! 
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Beautiful Soap, who cares for ftint. 
Pomade, or any other taint. 

Skins like Peaches, obtained by Pars 
Soap, with which no other compare^ 
Soap, with which no other compares 
Beau—ootiful So—oap! 
Beau—ootiful So —oap! 
So—oap of the e-e-evening 
Beautilul.beautifu! SOAPT 
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lisher of Books for the Bairns, died April 15, 1912, in 
the sinking of the Titanic. 

Pears Soap was invented by Andrew Pears, a bar¬ 
ber who produced cosmetics as a sideline. In 1789 he 
opened up shop in the affluent Soho district of Lon¬ 
don. His fashionable and wealthy clients desired pale 
skin because tanned complexions were associated 
with the laboring class who worked outdoors. Arsenic 
and lead were common ingredients in beauty prod¬ 
ucts of the time because they lightened the complex¬ 
ion, but they harmed the skin. Pears found that his 
products were being used to cover up this damage. 
He began experimenting and created a completely 
different kind of soap, made with glycerine and other 
natural products. It was transparent, gentle on the 
skin, and fragrant, like an English country garden. 

The soap proved a success, and Pears’s business 
grew over the next century and was passed down 
through the family. Thomas J. Barratt joined the 
company in 1864 as a bookkeeper. However, Barratt’s 
real talents lay in marketing, and by the late 1800s he 
had made Pears Soap famous for its promotions. In 
an early example of celebrity endorsement, the com¬ 
pany featured the actress Lillie Langtry, with her ivory 
complexion, in their ads. For several decades the 
business used the painting Bubbles by Pre-Raphaelite 
artist John Everett Millais, in their advertising materi¬ 


al. Andrew Pears bought the painting so the company 
would retain rights to it. This Lewis Carroll-inspired 
“Beautiful Soap” ad was part of that prime period of 
promotion under Thomas Barratt. 

Although there is a “With apologies to ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’” in the bottom left-hand corner of the 
ad, both Carroll’s book and Tenniel’s illustrations 
were still in copyright at the time. The illustration 
leans heavily on Tenniel’s versions of Alice, the Mock 
Turtle, and the Gryphon, making them instantly rec¬ 
ognizable to the consumer, and the writer does a clev¬ 
er job of parodying Carroll’s poem “Beautiful Soup.” 
It seems such a natural choice to substitute “soap” for 
“soup.”A mermaid has been added to the familiar 
Wonderland seaside scene. She is sitting on a large 
bar of Pears Soap and holds a paper that reads: “Pears 
Soap for the Complexion.” 

“Beautiful Soap” is a wonderful example of early 
advertising, beautifully illustrated and witty, and it 
shows how identifiable Alice’s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land, with Tenniel’s illustrations, was to the general 
public, even in 1897. 

[We thank John Lockwood, also a collector of Alice in 
advertising, for suggesting that we have a regular column 
about the topic. -Ed.] 


Who Rve . You? 

The young lady who played Alice in this produc¬ 
tion circa 1942 went on to a distinguished career in 
theatre and film, playing Alice again when she was 
nearly eighty. [Answer on p. 50.] 
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ALICE BY H E ART 

Patt Griffin 

The setting for the musical Alice By 
Heart is a makeshift underground 
shelter, a converted London Tube 
station, in 1941, during an air 
strike—bombs, sirens, and gas¬ 
masks worn by the young evacu¬ 
ees as they rush back into their 
interim dormitory. Among them is 
Alice Spencer (Molly Gordon) and 
her childhood friend, Alfred Hal- 
lam (Colton Ryan), who arrives 
on a stretcher and is hustled into 
quarantine. As for the eclectic rest, 
as they settle onto cots, it becomes 
clear this is as much a hospital 
ward as it is a shelter. 

These are broken kids and 
young adults, torn from their 
families by a war that continues 
to resonate thanks to the History 
Channel, PBS, and Hollywood 
(eleven films touching on WWII 
were released between 2017 and 
2018 alone). And while Alfred, 
with tuberculosis, is the most phys¬ 
ically unstable, the mental stress 
has taken hold of everyone occu¬ 
pying this limbo way station. 

Nigel (a heartbreaking Zach¬ 
ary Infante) rocks back and forth, 
repeating, “My Mummy’s coming 
for me today.” A delusional Clar¬ 
issa (Catharine Ricafort) declares, 
“Thursday’s my birthday. Auntie 
Beardsley's throwing me a party!” 
while a shell-shocked young 
soldier (Wesley Taylor) floats in 
and out of reality, at one point 
announcing, “Harold Pudding, 
reporting for duty, Sir." 

As for Alice—whose physical 
and mental health is about as 
good as it gets in these skewed sur¬ 
roundings—her perceived flaw (by 
the prickly Red Cross nurse [RCN] 
played by Grace McLean) is her 
determination to soothe Alfred by 
reading to him from the one book 
she dug out from the debris that 
was her home: Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. RCN, the biggest 
medical buzz kill since Nurse 
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Ratched, ultimately loses it com¬ 
pletely, exploding into, “We’re well 
past make-believe,” before tearing 
the book apart, leaving our newly 
minted heroine to recreate the 
story from memory. Enter the title: 
Alice By Heart, as all assembled take 
up the fantasy gauntlet and escape 
into Wonderland, poised to as¬ 
sume the characters that populate 
that world. 

The RCN is an obvious Queen 
of Hearts; the Doctor (Andrew 
Kober) becomes the King of 
Hearts; Harold Pudding is the 



Alice by Heart 


Hatter; Nigel, the Dormouse; and 
Clarissa, for some inexplicable 
reason, “the Canary.” Other resi¬ 
dents—Angus (Heath Saunders), 
Dodgy (Noah Galvin), and Ta- 
batha (Nkeki Obi-Melekwe)— 
morph into the Caterpillar, Duch¬ 
ess, and Cheshire Cat, respectively. 
FYI, all double as other characters 
as Wonderland expands and 
contracts, making Albert both 
the White Rabbit and the March 
Hare—and Alice’s love interest. 
Things blur together, but then, 
they’re supposed to, aren’t they? 

As with any stage production 
of the Alice books, the director is 
called upon to figure out ways to 
fall down a rabbit hole, stage an 
unwieldy game of croquet, create 
a hookah-puffing caterpillar, and 
so on. Jessie Nelson, a veteran him 
and TV writer/director ( Corrina, 
Corrina) does a fine job finessing 
the actors from one chapter to an¬ 
other—albeit not in chronological 
order or verbatim from the origi¬ 
nal text, which in this case makes 
total sense ... or nonsense. 

Nelson co-wrote the book with 
Steven Sater, who also wrote the 
show’s lyrics alongside his Tony- 
and-Grammy-winning partner for 
Spring Awakening, Duncan Sheik. I 
tend to be a sucker for Sheik’s mu¬ 
sical twists and turns, and this go- 
round didn’t disappoint. But what 
really hit me, both in the script 
and lyrics, was the ongoing hom¬ 
age to Carroll’s love of wordplay— 
albeit not always one hundred per 
cent successful, particularly when 
the language goes all pretentious. 

ALICE 

We'll turn the lock. 

With this key sublime, we’ll 
unwind the clock. 

WHITE RABBIT 

And we’re risin’ up... 

ALL 

Let them play their ghostly 
fraud, 

Wound us in the name of God; 

Still, we’ll build that sky so 
broad - 

To see is to dream within you. 
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As for putting the music across, 
the vocals were beautifully ren¬ 
dered by the talented cast, espe¬ 
cially by Gordon, alone and in her 
duets with Ryan, in the young-love 
through-line that runs parallel to 
the Wonderland shenanigans—all 
played out with not much more 
than a rolling ladder, genius 
silhouette play (headless Alice is 
the best), and the use of actors’ 
bodies—deftly choreographed by 
Rick and Jeff Kuperman. 

War is an undercurrent, too, 
arriving with props like rifles and 
helmets. Even the brilliantly con¬ 
ceived costumes by Paloma Young, 
high as they are on the whimsy 
scale—pannier (Duchess), hoop 
skirt (Queen), wondrous wigs, 
striped knit arm warmers (Caterpil¬ 
lar’s body), unexpected headwear, 
and the like—showcase the martial 
theme: a Revolutionary War red¬ 
coat (Hatter) and WWI uniforms 
(ensemble), all shining a klieg 
light onto the century-spanning in¬ 
evitability of destruction. Even the 
clock that floats above the stage 
throughout is set, not for teatime, 
but rather at a steady 9:11. 

Does this combination plate 
of children’s story-romance-sym- 
bolism-war go off-kilter at times? 
Sure. But show me an Alice play 
or musical that isn’t a little messy. 
As Carrollians, when it comes to 
the stage, we must suspend our 
disbelief of disbelief or steer clear 
of Alice theatrics altogether. Purists 
can come up with their own defini¬ 
tions of how far to push the inven¬ 
tive envelope, just as playwrights, 
composers, and directors who 
grew up inspired by the Alice books 
can opt to run creatively amok on 
their own terms—much as Carroll 
did when he stocked a rabbit hole 
with orange marmalade or melted 
a drawing-room mirror. 

I found the overall effect to 
be clever, compelling, and emo¬ 
tional—not your usual adjectives 
for an Alice adaptation, which 
makes Alice By Heart, with its dou¬ 


ble meaning, unique to the Won¬ 
derland genre. 

I’m rather sorry Alice By Heart 
isn’t an open run. I think it would 
be a healthy one. As it stands, 
however, this lovingly rendered 
musical was an excellent choice to 
launch the impressive new Robert 
W. Wilson MCC Theater Space. 

Alice By Heart began performances 
i n New York City o n Ja n uary 30 as 
the first show in Off-Broadway’s New¬ 
man Mills Theater at The Robert W 
Wilson MCC Theater Space (511 West 
52nd Street). Its official opening night 
was February 26, and it ran through 
April 7 following two extensions. A 
cast album was recorded by Ghostlight 
Records. 

- m - 

THE TELL-TILE HEARTH 

Mark Burstein 

As we all know, the Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson’s fireplace in his rooms 
at Oxford was surrounded by 
beautiful brick-red decorative tiles 
created by William De Morgan. 

A sailing ship was depicted at the 
top, with both mythical and natu¬ 
ral creatures encircling it. Anyone 
who visits Christ Church today can 
see the actual tiles, albeit repur¬ 
posed into a firescreen now in the 
Common Room, and those of us 
who were fortunate to be in atten¬ 
dance at our Spring 2018 meet¬ 
ing at USC were treated to Linda 
Gray-Moin’s exquisite re-creation 
of Dodgson’s hearth, including 
her hand-painted renderings of 
the tiles ( KL 100:4). The back 
story of the tiles is well known, but 
bears repeating for a truly wonder¬ 
ful reason you will see at the end 
of this article. 

The Arts & Crafts movement 
has been called the Decorative 
Arts wing of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
After a dinner at William and Jane 
Morris’s Red House one evening, 
those friends present agreed to 
create a company to offer goods 
and services similar to those they 
had created for Red House itself. 


Thus, in 1861, “The Firm” (aka 
“Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & 

Co.”) was born, whose motto was 
“Fine Art Workmen in Painting, 
Carving, Furniture, and the Met¬ 
als.” Those founders were painters 
Edward Burne-Jones, Dante Ga¬ 
briel Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, 
and P. P. Marshall, along with 
mathematician Charles Faulkner 
and architect Philip Webb. Most of 
the Pre-Raphaelite community of 
artists worked at The Firm at one 
time or another, including Arthur 
Hughes and William Frend De 
Morgan (1839-1917). 

De Morgan’s interest in the 
decorative arts began when he 
was introduced to Morris in 1859, 
when Morris was twenty-five and 
De Morgan nineteen. De Morgan 
at first made stained glass for The 
Firm, but soon his interest turned 
to tile. He continued to work there 
until 1872, when he established 
his own tile works in Chelsea. 

Charles Dodgson was a good 
friend of the Rossetti family, and 
it is probably through them that 
he met De Morgan. He first called 
on De Morgan on December 27, 
1882, in his (Dodgson’s) new role 
as Curator of the Common Room, 
seeking decorated tiles for the 
Common Room fireplace. They 
met again on March 21 and May 
31 of the following year, when 
Dodgson made his final selection 
of the tiles. 

Several years later (March 4, 
1887) he again met with De Mor¬ 
gan and chose tiles for his own 
room. As stated in an appendix in 
The Lewis Carroll Picture Book: 

[T]his particular fireplace and 
the tiles which surround it will, 

I hope, recall many pleasant 
scenes and conversations to the 
minds of those of Mr. Dodgson’s 
younger friends who used to visit 
him at Oxford. . . . 

Lewis Carroll had two ways of 
explaining the designs on these 
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tiles—one literal and the other 
allegorical. 

From the literal standpoint 
the creature at the bottom right- 
hand corner is the Beaver, the 
only animal which the Butcher 
of “The Hunting of the Snark” 
knew how to kill— 

"Whenever the Butcher 
was by, 

The Beaver kept looking the 
opposite way, 

And appeared unaccountably 
shy.” 

At the top right-hand corner 
is the Eaglet, one of the com¬ 
petitors in the “Caucus-Race” in 
“Alice in Wonderland”; below it 
is the Gryphon. 

The ship in the centre is, 
of course, that famous vessel in 
which the Bellman steered, not 
without difficulty, for “the bow¬ 
sprit got mixed with the rudder 
sometimes, but— 

“The principal failing oc¬ 
curred in the sailing, 

And the Bellman, perplexed 
and distressed, 

Said he had hoped, at least, 
when the wind blew due 
East, 

That the ship would not travel 
due West” 

On the left side the two upper¬ 
most tiles represent the Lory and 
the Dodo, also of “Caucus-Race” 
fame; the lowest is the Fawn which 


couldn’t remember its name. 
(“Through the Looking-Glass,” 
page 63.) 

“As I sat on Mr. Dodgson’s 
knee before the fire,” writes Miss 
Enid Stevens [1882-1960], who 
has supplied me with the above 
particulars, “he used to make 
the creatures have long and very 
amusing conversations between 
themselves. The little creatures 
on the intervening tiles used to 
‘squirm’ in at intervals. I think 
they suggested the ‘Little Birds 
are feeding,’ &c., in “Sylvie and 
Bruno.’” 

Mr. Dodgson’s allegori¬ 
cal explanation of several of 
the pictures—for instance, the 
bird which is running its beak 
through a fish, and the dragon 
which is hissing defiance over its 
left shoulder—was that they were 
representations of the various 
ways in which he was accustomed 
to receive his guests. 

So what’s this “truly wonderful 
reason” mentioned earlier? Well, 
perhaps you’re redoing a hearth 
or have a blank space in a kitchen 
or library, or maybe would just like 
some tiles to gaze at for inspira¬ 
tion. Ta-da! Christine Norstrand’s 
marvelous William Morris Tile 
site (http://williammorristile. 
com) re-creates tiles in the Arts 
& Crafts, Victorian, Medieval, 
and Pre-Raphaelite traditions. 

The “William De Morgan Red 


Lustre Fireplace Tiles” (http:// 
williammorristile.com/demorgan/ 
lewis_carroll_fireplace_tiles.html) 
has Carroll’s fireplace tiles avail¬ 
able! She offers both the full tiles 
at various sizes and—especially 
conceived of and priced for our 
members!—individual tiles with 
multiple creatures (or a boat) on 
them! One is sitting on my desk 
now, serving as a magical portal 
for gazing into to spark the flames 
of creativity. 
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THE WAYNE IN MAINE 

Jann Gilmore 

Efforts have been under way for 
some time in the small town of 
Wayne, Maine, to preserve the 
Alice Room, designed and painted 
in 1932 in a private residence by a 
young local artist and architect, Al¬ 
fred T. Median. The room features 
seventeen painted color panels 
based on Tenniel illustrations 
from AAIW. It has been used for 
tea-parties for children for seven 
decades. Now, the Mad Hatters 
committee of the Cary Memo¬ 
rial Library is saving the room. 
They have dismantled it, and the 
artwork awaits conservation and 
relocation in the library’s historic 
barn. When completed, the room 
will continue to serve as a venue 
for public programming, includ¬ 
ing tea parties. Donations to the 


Alice Room project can be sent to 
the Cary Memorial Library, RO. 
Box 127, Wayne, ME 04284. Hi-res 


photos of the room can be down¬ 
loaded at: http://www.gdgbd.net/ 
gb/Alice_Room/con 
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The Fabulous Journeys o/Alice 
and Pinocchio: Exploring 
Their Parallel Worlds 
Laura Tosi with Peter Hunt 
McFarland, 2018 
ISBN: 978-1-4766-6543-6 
Stephanie Lovett 

The present volume, intriguingly, 
is not positioned as children’s 
lit research, but is number 61 
in McFarland’s series Critical 
Explorations in Science Fiction 
and Fantasy. It is written almost 
entirely by Italian scholar Laura 
Tosi. British professor Peter Hunt 
has contributed two chapters and 
a coda, a jeu d,'esprit bringing the 
two characters together. In her 
Preface, Tosi notes that although 
Alice and Pinocchio are among the 
most translated books in world 
literature and of tremendous in¬ 
fluence on literature and culture, 
they have never been considered 
together in a book-length study, 
though she cites her predeces¬ 
sors Anne Lawson Lucas, Emer 
O’Sullivan, and many others who 
have in the past considered the 
works together and separately. 

Americans in particular may 
not have given much thought to 
this, being probably less likely than 
Europeans to have actually read 
Pinocchio, and it is fascinating to 
see the similarities abound. Both 
books are known widely through 
Disney adaptations, both involved 
literary innovations, both have 
generated cultural tropes (tea- 
party chaos, nose-growing lies), 
both are dominated by themes of 
metamorphosis, both “transcend 
their origins and have become 
transnational classics despite and 
because of their national charac¬ 
teristics,” and “both books broke 
new ground with their subversive 
representation of inquisitive chil¬ 
dren who were very far from being 
models of virtue.” 

Fabulous Journeys is divided into 
three sections: The first examines 
the books in terms of their con¬ 
text, that is, the nations in which 
they are situated, their status as 



gendered books, and the lives and 
intentions of their authors. The 
second section looks at how they 
do and don’t fit onto the arma¬ 
tures of fable, folktale, fairy-tale, 
and fantasy, and the third section 
covers some of their influence on 
postmodern literature and na¬ 
tional identity. 

Many LCSNA members will 
be particularly interested in the 
first section, with its focus on a 
nineteenth-century context. Tosi 
visits the general perception that 
Pinocchio, with his impulsiveness 
and childish passions, represents 
the Italian character, and Alice is 
a quintessential Brit, “driven by 
the quiet inner self-confidence 
that the rest of the world is simply 
wrong." We are given a lot to mull 
over, including the ways in which 
the characters both fulfill and 
undermine such stereotyping and 
what that might mean to how we 
think about national character— 
and about Alice and Pinocchio as 
both specific and universal. Part 
One concludes with a chapter 
on the lives of authors Carlo and 
Charles, which, when described in 
broad strokes, are remarkably simi¬ 
lar. Carrollians will enjoy learning 
about Carlo Lorenzini (Collodi, 
like Carroll, was a pen name). Tosi 
finds it instructive to situate them 
in their historical moment, at the 
height of the Pax Britannica and 
at the dawn of the unified Italy, 
and to consider those eras’ differ¬ 
ing needs from narratives that told 
them stories about who they were 
and could become. 

Part Two shifts to more literary 
considerations of structure, intent, 
and genre. Tosi discusses aspects 


such as both books’ being in con¬ 
flict with their mawkish predeces¬ 
sors and contemporaries; both 
being quite theatrical in nature; 
both being picaresque, but also 
being about their protagonists’ 
growth and change; and both 
“begin [ning] with a careful negoti¬ 
ation of the status of books, which 
turns into a rebellion against the 
book itself.” (Collodi is as hard 
on “Once upon a time” as Carroll 
is on books without pictures and 
conversations.) Most readers will 
be intrigued with Tosi’s explora¬ 
tion of the many ways in which 
Alice and Pinocchio belong to and 
undermine the folktale and fairy¬ 
tale traditions, rifhng on the cau¬ 
tionary tradition and making play¬ 
ful use of tropes such as talking 
animals, roads, gardens, woods, 
and food. 

The taxonomy of fable, folk¬ 
tale, and fairy-tale gives us useful 
ways to understand what the two 
authors were doing and what 
kind of expectations we as readers 
might be bringing to the stories. 
The examination of the fairy-tale 
tradition is particularly profound, 
dealing as it does with death, vio¬ 
lence, and metamorphosis. One 
has to reflect on the usefulness of 
the fairy-tale space for examining 
the violence and death in our lives 
(and Pinocchio is far more grisly 
than Alice) , protecting the reader 
from events that a naturalistic 
depiction would render unbear¬ 
able. The metamorphosis themes 
in both books are also compel¬ 
ling, with flux and hybridity and 
doubling driving the psychological 
engines of the stories—and yet 
both Alice and Pinocchio manage 
to emerge better able to control 
themselves and their worlds, and 
they are seen at the very end in an 
adult role. 

This middle section concludes 
with considerations of the ways in 
which the books are also literary 
fantasies and bildungsromans. 
“The hero wonders and wanders: 
What does this world want/expect 
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from me? What are the rules of 
this world? How do I want to be¬ 
have in this specific situation and 
how am I expected to behave?” 
Tosi has escorted us to a place 
where we see how skillfully these 
two books use all manner of folk/ 
fairytale tropes and genre expec¬ 
tations to craft a more nuanced 
literary journey for these young 
protagonists. 

This reviewer found Part 
Three to be a bit of an emotional 
letdown after the more crucial 
human concerns of the second 
section. The last third of the book 
locates the ongoing lives of the 
books in two different places. The 
hrst of these is the world of post¬ 
modern literature, where Alice and 
Pinocchio are highly portable, lifted 
into a multiverse of remixes, both 
because of the tremendous vari¬ 
ety of imagery and concepts they 
bring with them and because they 
each per se have come to signify a 
kind of postmodern, posthuman 
quality. Tosi illustrates this with a 
lengthy examination of their use 
in the works of Angela Carter and 
Robert Coover, which is surpris¬ 
ingly accessible even if one has 
not read those works. Her analysis 
is also illustrative of the asserted 
postmodernity of the characters, 
in the same sense that a descrip¬ 
tion of a car would make it easier 
to understand a monograph about 
what gasoline is. Getting to see 
them function helps. 

We end the tour of the books’ 
universality with a return to the 
local, looking at the function of 
school and adventure stories in 
the U.K. and Italy. “Childhood and 
children’s books have always had a 
symbiotic relationship,” Tosi says. 
“Each contributes to the construc¬ 
tion of the other, and one of the 
most revealing ways of understand¬ 
ing how different cultures and 
nations construct childhood is to 
reflect on the remarkably different 
ways in which individual genres 
are constructed and perceived 
within different national settings.” 


This is an academic book and 
cannot be skimmed, but it is not 
jargon-ridden and is suitable for a 
general reader; anyone who wishes 
to write about Alice will find fresh 
insights. For the Carrollian, bring¬ 
ing in Pinocchio breathes an in¬ 
vigorating energy into the endless 
conversation about what and how 
Alice means. 

/Alice and Pinocchio have a history 
of intertwining. A translation of Col- 
lodi 's fable by the splendidly yclept Heze- 
kiah Butterworth (take that, Dickens!) 
published by Jorda n, Marsh & Co. of 
Boston in 1898 was titled “Pinocchio’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, ” and the 
books are sometimes issued together in 
one volume (e.g., by Ramboro in 1981) 
and in various compendia and treasur¬ 
ies, Disneyfied and otherwise. -Ed.] 

- m - 

Lewis Carroll: The Worlds 
of His Alices 
Edward Guiliano 
Edward Everett Root, 2019 
ISBN: 9781912224807 
Cindy Watter 

In one densely informative vol¬ 
ume, using both pictures (many of 
them Carroll’s photographs and 
drawings) and conversations (in 
this case references to previous 
Carroll critics), Edward Guiliano 
makes his case for the imaginative 
talent of Lewis Carroll, and Car- 
roll’s relevance today. Lewis Carroll: 
The Worlds of His Alices is heavily 
researched, gracefully written, and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

Guiliano is a founding member 
of our Society and the author or 
editor of several books on Lewis 
Carroll. In this book, Guiliano 
discusses Carroll’s life and times, 
his writings, and his photography, 
as well as what he calls Alice’s 
“afterlife”—the everlasting interest 
in Under Ground, Wonderland, and 
what lies beyond the Looking-Glass. 

[This review assumes the reader has 
read the write-up of Guilian o’s talk 
at our Spring meeting on p. 4; many 


details are omitted here to avoid redun¬ 
dancy. -Ed.] 

What makes this book particu¬ 
larly valuable is that Guiliano has 
been able to make use of recent 
research and publications. Since 
the release of Morton Cohen’s 
inimitable biography of Carroll 
in 1995, there has been a mass of 
new scholarship. Works by Edward 
Wakeling, Gillian Beer, Jenny 
Woolf, and the latest edition of 
The Annotated Alice have added to 
the knowledge base, not to men¬ 
tion other works that appeared, 
thick and fast, upon the 150 th an¬ 
niversary of Wonderland. Guiliano 
draws upon Wakeling’s catalogue 
raisonne of Carroll's photography, 
for example. 

Many readers of Alice are curi¬ 
ous about Carroll’s private life, as 
are, apparently, even more people 
who have never read the Alice 
books. Guiliano speaks to that. 
First, Carroll's life was private, a 
foreign concept today. Second, 
he was very much of his times. 
Guiliano quotes Wakeling’s de¬ 
scription of Carroll: 

... a devout Christian, close to 
his family and friends, loyal to his 
country and monarch, unwaver¬ 
ing in his support for his college 
and its traditions and yet creative 
in his thinking and writing, in¬ 
ventive in his ideas, and hugely 
popular as a storyteller and nov¬ 
elist for children. 

As to his friends, most of them 
were adults, and several of those 
were female. Guiliano calls them a 
“retinue of women”! Carroll went 
with them to the theatre, exhibi¬ 
tions, and the like. His social life 
was certainly more varied than the 
picture that is so often presented: 
the nervous stutterer who was 
only comfortable among children. 
Guiliano states, “In an effort to ce¬ 
ment his ‘patron saint of children’ 
image, his executors may have 
actually overestimated his preoccu¬ 
pation with children, not anticipat¬ 
ing in a post-Freudian milieu it 
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would seem more suspect.” 

While reading this chapter, I 
was reminded of Donald Gray’s 
assertions about Carroll’s female 
friends, and of what Mark Good- 
acre said about Victorian diaries, 
in their separate talks to the 
LCSNA years ago. Gray said that 
Carroll “liked women—their con¬ 
versation, their aesthetic.” Good- 
acre stated that other nineteenth- 
century diary writers besides 
Carroll fretted about their sinful 
souls. All of them appear to have 
led blameless lives, however. 

As for another preoccupation 
about Lewis Carroll, Guiliano be¬ 
lieves in evidence-based reasoning. 
There is simply no evidence that 
Carroll ever took drugs, although 
that idea has made for some great 
rock music. 

This book has dozens of il¬ 
lustrations, and just like the Alice 
books, the pictures are embedded 
into the text at the point of refer¬ 
ence. Guiliano presents several 
examples of Carroll’s own draw¬ 
ings, and it is clear how much they 
influenced the professionals who 
illustrated the printed versions. 
Carroll’s own drawing of the sing¬ 
ing herrings for Sylvie and Bruno is 
hilarious, and one sees the talent 
for composition that made him 
such a good photographer. 

As for S&B, Edward Guiliano 
is the rare critic who has anything 
positive to say about it. (Adam 
Gopnik is another.) It is an ambi¬ 
tious work, marred occasionally 
by bathos, but it also is “laced with 
ethical discussion and a spectrum 
of Dodgson’s ideas and personal 
attitudes that bring us close to a 
true portrait of the man’s beliefs.” 
As with the Alices, it presents an 
alternate, fantastic universe, along 
with some good poetry, especially 
“The Mad Gardener’s Song.” 
Guiliano describes that poem as 
“freely associative with its startling 
leaps of thoughts and references.” 

One chapter is devoted to The 
Hunting of the Snark. According to 
Guiliano, amid the strange humor 
there is “the horror of confronting 


death.” While death jokes have a 
“striking frequency” in the Alice 
books—Wonderland offers the 
possibility of escape, while Look¬ 
ing-Glass Land has the controlled 
confines of the chess-board— Snark 
is so full of despair even the map is 
blank. The “who am I” and “going 
out like a candle” concerns of 
Alice have become “a poem of ex¬ 
istential agony” (Gardner, quoted 
by Guiliano). Rebellious humor 
is one way to deal with unhappi¬ 
ness, but Guiliano points out that 
Carroll was, first and foremost, 
an entertainer. Some of his enter¬ 
tainments may have helped him 
deal with his personal problems, 
but he was, generally, a cheerful 
and productive person. Guiliano 
believes that the Victorian humor 
that Carroll mastered was a way to 
control his world. 

The strict constructionists who 
hold a static view of the Alice books 
have a hard time in Carroll-land 
today. What with video games fea¬ 
turing Alice as butcher, films that 
unleash “quotes” never written 
by Carroll, and the popularity of 
other forms of text—comics, and 
so forth—the multiplicity of Alices 
is daunting. That is just fine, says 
Guiliano, an academic who admits 
to enjoying the Disney cartoon. 

He credits Gardner’s Annotated 
Alice for reminding people that 
the two Alice books had appeal 
for adults as well as children. He 
also points out that Lewis Carroll 
had a lively interest in marketing, 
and came up with all sorts of com¬ 
mercial enterprises to keep Alice in 
the public eye. From biscuit tins to 
stage productions, Lewis Carroll 
was an entrepreneur of his era. 

In twenty years of attending 
LCSNA meetings, I have heard 
fanciful claims about Carroll and 
his books that range from AAIW 
being written by Queen Victoria to 
its having a strong correspondence 
to The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. 
(Maybe “outlandish” is the better 
term.) This book is the antidote. 
With its excellent documentation 
(the index and references are 
superb) and a style that is refresh¬ 


ingly free from academic jargon, 
Lewis Carroll: The Worlds of His 
Alices sets the standard high. This 
is a work for the serious scholar 
as well as the general reader who 
wants to learn more about a favor¬ 
ite author. 

[A flyer accompanying this issue offers 
LCSNA members a significant dis¬ 
count by purchasing it directly from the 
publisher. -Ed.] 

- m - 

witzend 

Legendary “outlaw” comic artist 
Wally Wood, best known to Carrol- 
lians for the demi-pornographic, 
frequently reprinted “Malice in 
Wonderland” first seen in National 
Screw (1976-1977), founded wit- 
zend magazine in 1966 as a forum 
that hypothetically lacked editorial 
censorship, publishing his own 
slightly off-kilter works, as well as 
material by Frank Frazetta, Art 
Spiegelman, Harvey Kurtzman, 
Will Elder, Vaughn Bode, Trina 
Robbins, Jack Kirby, Steve Ditko, 
and the like. Issue #8, Summer 
1971, featured John Adkins Rich¬ 
ardson’s “Fragments from Lewis 
Carroll’s / The Hunting of the Snark 
/ as an augury of some distant fu¬ 
ture,” a dark, Barbarella-style sci-fi 
parody in which the crew searches 
a distant planet. The Beaver is 
depicted as “Sally,” a voluptuous 
woman, often appearing, ah, au 
naturel. 

John Adkins Richardson 
(1929 -), now professor emeritus 
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of art and design at Southern 
Illinois University, was a prolific 
“underground comix” artist in the 
Sixties and Seventies, producing 
work in such titles as Fever Dreams 
for Kitchen Sink Press and vari¬ 
ous fanzines. Later he became a 
respected teacher and the author 
of The Complete Book of Cartooning, 
Art, The Way It Is; Modern Art and 
Scientific Thought, and many other 
titles. 

We mention Richardson’s con¬ 
tribution to witzend here because 
the recently published The Best 
o/witzend (Fantagraphics, 2018) 
includes the tale. (It was also, of 
course, in Fantagraphics’ 600-page 
compilation of the complete wit¬ 
zend, published in 2014.) 

- m - 

SEEKING IT WITH THIMBLES: 
FINE PRESS & ARTIST’S BOOKS 

This seems to be a banner year 
for hunting particularly elegant 
Snarks. The Cheshire Cat Press 
of Toronto last year published 
a fine-press Snark illustrated by 
Byron Sewell (42 copies, $350, KL 
101:58), and will soon publish an 
identically formatted edition with 
illustrations by George Walker 
caricaturing Donald Trump's 
cabinet as the crew. Another being 
planned features cartes de visite se¬ 
lected by Andy Malcolm. Contact 


cheshirecatpress@gmail.com. 

Marie Christine Bourven of 
Reims, France, has produced 
a charming bilingual (French 
and English) accordion-fold art¬ 
ist's book Snark ($100). Contact 
aimecbaime@aol.com ( de preference 
enfrangais ). 

A most elegant artist’s book 
from the Chevington Press 
(UK)—distributed in the U.S. 
by Two Ponds Press of Rockford, 
Maine—is illustrated by the 
“lauded color-etching printer D. 

R. Wakefield, using contemporary 
characters to depict the members 
of the hunting party and even 
a portrait of the elusive Snark/ 
Boojum. Wakefield’s etched por¬ 
traits, ranging from Ted Hughes 
as the Broker to Morgan Freeman 
as the Butcher and the artist as the 
Bellman (below), bring a modern 
feel to this work.” Deluxe copies 
(#s 1-5) are bound in quarter 
leather, housed in a clamshell box, 
and contain an extra suite of the 
etchings ($4,700); “ordinary” edi¬ 
tions #s 6-32 are $3,200. Contact 
KenShure@twopondspress.com. 

Two spectacular oversize art¬ 
ist’s books by Gwen Harrison and 
Sue Anderson of the Impediment 
Press in Australia consist of sug- 
arlift and aquatint etchings with 
handset letterpress printing. Howl 
for a Black Cockatoo and Phantom- 


Howl for 
a Black 
Cockatoo 



wise Flew the Black Cockatoo “tell the 
cruel and absurd history of a gov¬ 
ernment institution set up in Aus¬ 
tralia in 1869, which continued up 
until 1975. Lewis Carroll’s remark¬ 
able texts were interwoven and 
layered with other text throughout 
both books, which allowed us to 
tell this previously hidden history, 
as without Alice’s help, reading 
such a dark history would have 
been unbearable. 

“It tells of devastating and 
relentless cruelties inflicted on 
young girls, orphans, and ne¬ 
glected children while they were 
confined in the old penal prison 
known as ‘Biloela,’ on Cockatoo 
Island in Sydney Harbour. It is dif¬ 
ficult to express the nature of the 
overwhelming wrongs these girls 
endured. Eventually their story 
was recontextualized into another 
world called Wonderland. 

“The original sugarlift etchings, 
many inspired by John Tenniel are 
all printed from the copper and 
steel plates on Magnani ‘Revere’ 
100% cotton rag paper. Letter- 
press printing on a Potter Proof 
press, handset in Caslon lead 
type, various wood types. Abstract 
leather binding in black kanga¬ 
roo.” 

Howl is in an edition of 25 
(au$ 7,000 [us$5,000]; Phantomwise 
au $8,000 [us$5,700]). Contact 
wandringbarkstudio@gmail.com. 



FromD. R. Wakefield i Snark 
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ART & ILLUSTRATION 



A renowned Spanish 
illustrator and profes¬ 
sor at the University of 
Granada, Sergio Garcia 
Sanchez, depicted the 
entire book of Wonderland 
in a single circular image, 
published in the New York 
Times Book Review on Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 2018. He has now 
made beautiful 100 x 100 
cm (39 x 39 inch) prints 
available, signed by the artist. A 
print plus shipping to the U.S. 
is $100. Contact him at sergio 
garciabd@gmail.com. 

- m - 

ARTICLES & ACADEMIA 

The hypergraph properties of a 
short excerpt (lines 547 to 556) 
of The Hunting of the Snark were 
presented by Ronald Haentjens 
Dekker and David J. Birnbaum 
in their talk “It’s More Than Just 
Overlap: Text as Graph” at Balis- 
age: The Markup Conference, in 
Washington DC in August of 2017. 
It was later printed in their Pro¬ 
ceedings in the Balisage Series on 
Markup Technologies, Vol. 19. 

- m - 

BOOKS 

Kiera Vaclavik, whose talk “Alice, 
Always in Fashion” was one of the 
highlights of Alicel50, has writ¬ 
ten Fashioning Alice: The Career• of 
Lewis Carroll’s Icon, 1860-1901, 
published in the Bloomsbury 
Perspectives on Children’s Litera¬ 
ture Series. It “traces the evolution 
of Alice’s visual identity in the 
nineteenth century and explores 
the myriad ways in which she was 
dressed—on the page, on the 
stage, and in the home. The book 
also draws on historical sources to 
examine amateur performance 
and play not just in the UK but 
in the USA, Japan, and Australia. 
Illustrated throughout, Fashioning 
Alice is a ground-breaking explora¬ 
tion of Alice's visual career that of¬ 
fers a compelling case study of the 


intersections between fashion and 
fiction.” A full review will appear 
in our next issue. 

Seek & Find Classics: Alice in Won¬ 
derland, retold by Sarah Powell, 
illustrated by Isabel Munoz, and 
published by Little Bee Books, 
asks toddlers to find various things 
hidden within pictures. It carries 
a short biography and introduc¬ 
tion by the redoubtable Edward 
Wakeling. 

Following on the heels of Alice in 
Brexitland (Ebury Press, 2017; KL 
101:64) comes Theresa Maybe in 
Brexitland, written and illustrated 
by young activist/performer Mad- 
eleina Kay. There’s no publisher 
listed, but one can get it through 
her website, www.albawhitewolf. 
com. 

Drink Me: Curious Cocktails from 
Wonderland by Nick Pern’ and Paul 
Rosser (Rock Point, 2018) weaves 
Wonderland references through 
recipes and instructions for mak¬ 
ing the refreshments for a thor¬ 



oughly boozy tea-party. 

“Gothically visionary” You 
Are Alice in Wonderland’s 
Mum (Conundrum Press, 
2017), Pick-A-Plot Book 
4 in a series of Choose- 
Your-Own-Adventure- 
style books written and 
illustrated by Sherwin 
Tjia. As the reader, you 
are “in a quest to find 
your daughter that will 
take you through the 
seedy underbelly of London’s 
Whitechapel district and up into 
the secret debauched heart of 
its richest denizens. . . .” Alice’s 
Mum is called Hannah for some 
reason. The Pick-A-Plot series also 
contains such undoubted master¬ 
pieces as You Are a Cat in the Zombie 
Apocalypse, 

Alice in Wonderland Re-Mixed, writ¬ 
ten and illustrated by Marlon 
McKenney (Conscious Culture, 
2018), is a modernized, abridged 
retelling for the hve-to-nine-year- 
old set, which incorporates many 
important figures in African-Amer¬ 
ican history, emphasizes diversity, 
international culture, and spiri¬ 
tuality, and comes with a glossary. 
The illustrations were done using 
3-D technology. The back cover 
shows Alice falling down a rab¬ 
bit hole with pictures of Oprah 
Winfrey and Michelle Obama on 
the walls, undoubtedly a hrst for 
Wonderland editions. 

Billed as a “Steampunk Alice in 
Wonderland," Curiouser and Cu- 
riouser (Clockpunk Press, 2017) 
by Melanie Karsak (who describes 
herself as “a steampunk connois¬ 
seur, zombie whisperer, and heir 
to the iron throne”) follows Alice 
Lewis on her adventures with Lord 
Dodgson, Rabbit, Jabberwocky 
[sic], and the like through the 
London of the 1951 Crystal Palace 
exhibition. 

DeAnna Knippling’s The Clockwork 
Alice (Wonderland Press, 2017) 
is a YA novel described as “In 
Wonderland, a terrible curse had 
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been inflicted on the inhabitants. 
For half the day, they are banished 
to the opposite side of Wonder¬ 
land, where everyone is made of 
clockwork and forced to work 
until sunrise, winding the Master 
Chronometer that powers them 
all. And if they don’t? The entire 
world will wind down.” Knippling 
is also the author of Alice’s Adven¬ 
tures in Underland: The Queen of 
Stilled Hearts (Wonderland Press, 
2015): “Before Lewis Carroll wrote 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
he was humble Charles Dodgson, 
mathematician at Christ Church 
college . . . and a zombie.” 

Ah, those self-published, fan- 
fictional Alician erotic/super¬ 
natural “romances” keep get¬ 
ting disgorged. Stefanie Marie’s 
“Wonderland Kings” series ( War 
of Hearts, Betrayal of Hearts, Queen 
of Hearts) set in today’s world, fol¬ 
lows Alexandra (“Alex”) Kincade 
into Wonderland, these days 
full of dark magic, dead things, 
and her four “kings” in what is 
called a “reverse harem” arrange¬ 
ment. Other series include “The 
Looking-Glass Curse” ( Wicked 
Wonderland, Wrathful Wonderland, 
Wanton Wonderland) by Eva Chase; 
“The Harem of Hearts” ( Allison’s 
Adventures in Underland, Allison 
and the Torrid Tea Party, Allison 
Shatters the Looking-Glass) by C. M. 
Stunich; “Knights of Wonderland” 

( Jabberwocky, Hatter, Red Knight) 
by Daniel Coleman; “The Won¬ 
derland Chronicles” (Book One: 
Realm of Three Kingdoms) by Emma- 
line Jones; “The Wonderlandian 
Chronicles” (Book One: The Alice 
Project) by Kris Williamson; and 
“Sons of Wonderland” ( Mad as a 
Hatter, Late as a Rabbit, Feral as a 
Cat) by Kendra Moreno. 
micro:bit in Wonderland: Coding & 
Craft by Tracy Gardner (Tech Age 
Kids, 2018), Alice-themed coding 
exercises for micro:bit, a tiny pro¬ 
grammable computer for kids. 


Mitsuo Nishimura’s study JUT A • A 

T'JXlt 

■fpj djrzso /cA N (The Natural and Su¬ 
pernatural Histories of Lewis Ca rroll: 
What Alice Met in Wonderland) was 
published by Yuuta Shobo. It is, 
of course, in Japanese, but has an 
excellent 20-page Japanese-English 
and English-Japanese glossary. 
ISBN 978-4-434-25770-4, or it can 
be ordered at amazon.co.jp. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland: 
With Poems, Letters, and Biography, 
Book 2 of 29 in the Gothic Fantasy 
Series by Flame Tree Publishing 
(2018), is a compendium of the 
Alice books, The Hunting of the 
Snark, some poems from Phan¬ 
tasmagoria, and an excerpt from 
Collingwood’s Life and Letters. 
Billed as a “deluxe edition” in a 
gilt- and silver-embossed cover, it 
has all the original illustrations. 
Caveat emptor. The book design is 
egregiously hideous, the illustra¬ 
tions are dreadfully reproduced, 
and it has naught to recommend 
it save a short, sweet foreword by 
Charlie Lovett. 

-X- 

COMICS & GRAPHIC NOVELS 

Bret Herholz and Paul Loudon’s 
Alice and the Invaders from Wonder¬ 
land has published the first issue 
(Hasenpatt House Entertainment, 
2019) of a promised ten-part 
series. It’s a steampunk adventure 
“inspired” by the Alice books; in 
the first issue a Bandersnatch 
chases her and reality itself is com¬ 
promised. 

Lewis Carroll: Author of Alice in Won¬ 
derland, a POD (or e-)comic book 
from TidalWave Productions, sets 
a biography of sorts within Won¬ 
derland. The writing can be mod¬ 
erately amusing, but the drawing 
is hideously amateurish, rendering 
both CLD and Alice as repugnant. 
Alan Tannenbaum suggests CLD 
looks more like Soupy Sales; I’d 
wager that Mortimer Snerd was 
unintentionally used as a model 
for Alice. It’s that bad. 


Malice in Ovenland : Vol. 1 (Ro¬ 
sarium Publishing, 2016) collects 
the first five issues of the epony¬ 
mous comic book by Micheline 
Hess. “Lily Brown used to love her 
mom’s cooking, until her mom 
started eating healthier. When Lily 
is left home to do chores, she loses 
an earring in the stove while she 
is cleaning it. Climbing in after 
it, she falls into a hole behind the 
stove and finds herself in a strange 
world that lives below her stove.” 
The underlying message for kids 
is to expand the scope of the food 
that they eat. For ages seven to 
nine. 

Mad for horror manga? Wonder¬ 
land (Seven Seas), story and art by 
Yugo Ishikawa, translated by Molly 
Rabbit (!) into English and also 
available in French and Japanese, 
is a four-volume set that follows 
Yukko, a teenage girl who awakens 
to find she has shrunken in size, 
and in “a desperate and bloody 
struggle to stay alive, while fleeing 
giant predators and other twisted 
dangers, Yukko learns that she 
is not the only person who has 
turned tiny.” 

Queen’s Blade Grimoire: Darkmaster 
in Wonderland Alicia Visual Combat 
Book (HobbyJapan, 2012). Queen’s 
Blade is a Japanese franchise that 
includes gamebooks, anime, 
manga, novels, and a video game. 
Grimoire is the fourth iteration in 
the series, introducing several new 
characters, including “Darkmas¬ 
ter in Wonderland Alicia,” whose 
name, costume, and backstory are 
based on our Alice. But she is, of 
course, depicted as a voluptuously 
endowed young blonde with enor¬ 
mous blue eyes, as seems to be de 
rigueur in this genre. 

Lost Girls, the graphic novel by 
Alan Moore and Melinda Gebbie 
(KLs 73:43, 77:35, 78:36) has been 
re-released by Knockabout in an 
Expanded Edition, with 32 new 
pages of gallery art. 
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The rare Classics Illustrated #73: 
Through the Looking-Glass comic 
book has just been published in a 
reprint edition by Classic Comic 
Store. With art by Jennifer H. Rob¬ 
inson, it was only released in the 
U.K. (as #147) in 1962, but never 
in the U.S. This is not to be con¬ 
fused with the easily obtainable, 
identically titled (save it’s called 
#3) 1990 issue written and drawn 
by Kyle Baker. 

- m - 

EVENTS, EXHIBITS, & PLACES 

New Zealander David Elliot, whose 
book Snark: Being a true history 
of the expedition that discovered the 
Snark and the Jabberwock ... and its 
tragic aftermath won several pres¬ 
tigious awards (KL 99:44), had a 
Snark: A Victorian Odyssey exhibi¬ 
tion at the Ashburton Art Gallery, 
November 5 - February 10. It was 
presented in the form of a Cabinet 
of Curiosities and featured several 
artifacts from Otago Museum plus 
other objects made by his friends. 
A photographer, Chris Gilman 
Gable, made a short documentary 
on David and the exhibit, if you 
didn’t happen to be in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

A massive annual two-day “rave” 
festival, Alice-themed and titled 
“Beyond Wonderland SoCal,” took 
place March 22-23, at the Nation¬ 
al Orange Show Event Center in 
San Bernardino, California. “For 
two unforgettable nights, festival- 
goers will be transported into a 
psychedelic realm where curious 
creatures, theatrical performers 
and dancers, and vibrant, neon 
lights illuminate the night sky.” 
This year is the ninth iteration. 

If your favorite intoxicant is more 
conventional, there’s always the 
Alice-themed Mad Hatter’s G&T 
[gin and tonic] Party, “a fun, 
two-hour-long molecular cocktail¬ 
making experience with British 
teatime snacks, taking place inside 
a cottage on top of a vintage 
double-decker bus.” Formerly of 


Manhattan (no pun intended), it’s 
coming to Los Angeles. 

The Tel Aviv Museum of Art is 
hosting an exhibit, “Alice in the 
Land of Books,” from the collec¬ 
tion of Maayan Cohen Duwek. 

The collection includes rare 
editions, among them the first 
Hebrew translation, published in 
Germany in 1924. There are activi¬ 
ties as well. It opened on Sept. 1; 
no closing date announced. 

The Magic of Alice in Wonderland ex¬ 
hibition at the Hyogo Prefectural 
Museum of Art in Kobe, Japan, 
opened on March 16 and runs 
through May 26. It features a com¬ 
missioned drawing, The Cheshire 
CAT-terpillar by Eric Carle, creator 
of The Very Hungry Caterpillar and 
so much more. 


- m - 

INTERNET & TECHNOLOGY 

The OCLC (Online Computer 
Library Center), a nonprofit coop¬ 
erative organization "dedicated to 
the public purposes of furthering 
access to the world’s information 
and reducing information costs,” 
and its member libraries coop¬ 
eratively produce and maintain 
WorldCat, the largest online pub¬ 
lic access catalogue in the world, 
as well as the Dewey Decimal 
Classification system. On March 5, 
they published “The Library 100: 
Top Novels of All Time,” a list of 
the novels most widely available 
in libraries today. Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland came in at No. 2 
overall, behind No. 1, Don Quixote, 
and just ahead of Huckleberry Finn. 
Not bad, not bad. 

Tiffany & Co.’s latest chapter of 
its “Believe in Dreams” ad cam¬ 
paign (winter, 2018) “takes viewers 
behind the scenes of a Tiffany 
workshop where surprising and 
surreal moments unfold, featuring 
a star-studded cast of characters. 
The campaign film opens at Tif¬ 
fany & Co.’s iconic Fifth Avenue 


flagship store, where actress, musi¬ 
cian, and style icon Zoe Kravitz 
stars as a Tiffany sales professional 
working late into the evening. 
Kravitz is drawn from reality into a 
Tiffany Blue dreamscape infused 
with pops of neon. At the heart of 
this whimsical wonderland is an 
underground holiday workshop 
with craftspeople, and at the helm 
is a quirky manager played by 
model Xiao Wen Ju. The exquisite 
workmanship and masterful art¬ 
istry of Tiffany & Co. are brought 
to life in a series of witty vignettes 
with cameos from models Karen 
Elson and Maye Musk, among 
others. The journey culminates 
in a ‘madcap tea party’ hosted by 
Naomi Campbell.” The ad features 
Aerosmith’s 1973 hit “Dream On.” 
Wonderland references abound. 

- m - 

MOVIES & TELEVISION 

Eva Le Gallienne's legendary 1932 
Broadway version of Alice in Won¬ 
derland (Josephine Hutchinson 
as Alice, Burgess Meredith as the 
Duck, Eva Le Gallienne herself as 
the White Queen) was re-created 
and broadcast on television by the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame in 1955, 
starring (15yo) Gillian Barber 
as Alice, with featured players 
including Tom Bosley and Elsa 
Lanchester. That video had been 
considered “lost”; it wasn’t even 
listed in the definitive “Alice on 
the Screen” in the 2018 Annotated 
Alicel But somehow, miraculously, 
it has now become available as 
streaming video on Amazon Prime 
(one can also purchase it on 
DVD). It begins with Alice going 
through the Looking-Glass, only 
to find the White Rabbit! The 
production was also re-created in 
1982, as we all know, with Richard 
and (25yo) Kate Burton, Colleen 
Dewhurst, Donald O’Connor, 
Nathan Lane, and so forth, and is 
widely available. (Charlie Lovett 
notes that the “lost” 1955 produc¬ 
tion really wasn’t: There has always 
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been a copy in the Paley Center 
for Media, formerly known as the 
Museum of Television & Radio, 
and before that as the Museum of 
Broadcasting.) 

The British anthology sci-fi televi¬ 
sion series Black Mirror released an 
interactive full-length film (kind of 
like a choose-your-own-adventure 
book) entitled Bandersnatch on 
Netflix on December 28. Wiki says, 
“The Him makes several allusions 
to Carroll’s works. Part of [pro¬ 
tagonist Stefan] Butler’s motiva¬ 
tion is to find his stuffed rabbit 
toy. . . . Ritman [Butler’s friend] 
and his girlfriend Kitty lead Butler 
into a psychedelic experience in 
their flat, correlating to the Mad 
Hatter’s tea party . . ., with Kitty's 
appearance even similar to that of 
the Hatter. At one point, Butler 
travels through a mirror. . . . The 
design of the Pax [a malevolent 
creature in the video game Butler 
is crafting] is similar to the Peter 
Newell drawing of the Bander- 
snatch.” The basic plot of this 
interactive movie involves the 
central character designing an 
interactive game, so convolutions 
may occur. 

- m - 

MUSIC 

U.K. rapper Simbi Ajikawo, aka 
Little Simz, recorded a concept 
album, Stillness in Wonderland 
(“101,” 2017), initially inspired by 
her viewing of the Disney film, but 
incorporating serious themes, and 
loosely based around the book. 
The accompanying 15-minute 
video can be seen on YouTube 
or Vevo. The album is available 
as a CD or download, carrying 
a Parental Advisory warning. A 
reviewer says, “‘LMPD,’ the first 
track, features a conscious Chro- 
nixx verse on Bob Marley, Black 


Lives Matter, and pineal glands, 
followed by a birdsong-flecked 
interlude featuring a spacey, pitch- 
shifted Cheshire Cat that evokes, 
depending on how charitable one 
is, reggae or a spa.” 

- m - 

PERFORMING ARTS 

Rachel Rockwell and Michael 
Mahler’s Wonderland: Alice’s Rock 
& Roll Adventure was presented by 
the Bay Area Children’s Theatre 
in Berkeley, San Francisco, and 
Sunnyvale, from November 17, 
2018, through February 10, 2019. 
Choreographer Austin McCor¬ 
mick’s Theatre XIV “invites you to 
fall down his baroque burlesque 
rabbit hole as his extravagant 
troupe premieres Qiieen of Hearts, 
inspired by Lewis Carroll’s Al¬ 
ice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

His reimagining includes circus, 
opera, magic, baroque dance, and 
imaginatively immersive cocktails. 

. . . The XIV beauties will transport 
you to a decadent dreamworld 
replete with exotic curiosities 
and sensual strip-tease.” At their 
theater in Brooklyn, March 29 
through May 5, 2019. 

Utopia Theatre Project’s Every 
Day Alice, written by Anne Yumi 
Kobori and directed by Maryssa 
Wanlass, played at Piano Fight in 
San Francisco, February 15-March 
9. “ Every Day Alice explores familiar 
characters from Alice in Wonderland 
and Peter Pan, in a modern setting. 
Alice, a brilliant young writer, has 
been placed in a mental hospital 
due to nervous breakdowns from 
her overactive imagination. Her 
boyfriend, Peter, longs for adven¬ 
ture and a release from the re¬ 
sponsibilities of adulthood. Their 
publisher/pianist friend James 
struggles to connect with his wife, 
Isabel, a mute professional dancer. 
The epic foursome is joined by 
Freudian doctor Avshalom, mad 
retired-actress Hattie, drunk 


window-cleaner Smythe, and card- 
sharp judge Queenie. Together 
they navigate the blurred lines 
between mental health and artistic 
expression, as they discover what it 
truly means to grow up.” 

Gary Graves’s Wonderland, a 
Central Works world premiere 
in Berkeley, California, ran from 
February 28 through March 17, 
and is described as an absurdist, 
dystopian comedy about our cur¬ 
rent political situation, with many 
Carrollian references. 

- m - 

THINGS 

Two new Alice-themed Tarot card 
decks: Tarot in Wonderland by 
Barbara Moore and Eugene Smith 
(Llewellyn Publications, 2018), 
and Alice: The Wonderland Oracle 
by Lucy Cavendish, with art by Jas¬ 
mine Becket-Griffith (Blue Angel 
Gallery, 2018). 

The Ever After High fashion doll 
franchise from Mattel, wherein 
the teenage children of fairy tale 
characters are said to attend that 
school (KL 94:33), has a “Legacy 
Day” line that includes Madeline 
Hatter, Kitty Cheshire, Bunny 
Blanc, Lizzie Hearts, and Alistair 
Wonderland. The last-named is 
Alice’s son; the parentage of the 
others can be easily deduced. Or 
at least one parent. . . who their 
partners were is not disclosed, but 
makes for interesting speculation. 

A “Life Size-Selfie Bunny by 
Ashland™” (aka “Egoportrait de 
Lapin”), a seven-foot-tall (to the 
tip of the ears) stuffed polyester 
White Rabbit wearing a waist¬ 
coat—pocket watch optional—is 
for sale at Michael’s art supply 
stores for $350 to $700. Er, “life- 
size”? Perhaps it’s referring to 
Harvey the pooka. 
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